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Eo Correspondents. 
Cc. J. M‘.—A copy of the paper containing the article was mailed to you on Monday. 
Dutchman has made the best time at three mile heats on record. His best time un- 

ler the saddle 18 7:32}; in harness, 7:41. This was sent to S. 8. through the mail on 

Monday. 

Will any gentleman put us in the way of forwarding some trout lines, flies, and hooks 

* N.of Arkansas ?* They comprise but avery small package, and we should be 
lad to send them by some shorter route than via New Orleans, if possible. 

‘ Boeswig.”-— We owe you one for your attention. Harnden & Co.’s people brought 
our parcel, and you may expect a remembrance in our Jast will and testament 

J.L. of L.—Mr. A. has not yet received the MSS. We anticipate great pleasure in 
reading the work in advance. Much obliged for your account of your Kentucky ‘* Nat 
Turner.” Tie on alive mouse, and you will raise him, “ sure!” 

We desire to assure “ the Faculty ” generally, and the * Principal] and Professors *’ in 
particular, presiding over the different branches of the polite and |1beral arts in the ** Par- 
nassus of the Green Mountains,” that we have received their missive. *' The prayer of 
the Petitioners ” is granted, and they will not refuse, we trust, in lending us the aid 

of their most sweet voices,” while we chaunt, in very * p:rticular metre,” that psalm 

n** What’s Dexolager, ”’ concluding with 

**Move swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day,” 

when we shall make our appearance in that Temple of the Muses, over which they pre- 

side with such infinite grace. 

G.P. and J. P. B. of N. O.—You were entirely correct, both of you, in your appr cia- 
tion of the C——n. * She’s all my fancy painted her,” and much more, as you may ima- 
gine from reading an article on the last page. We consider ourselves under deep obli- 
gations for your introductions. 

When * D.” undertakes to criticise the communications of ‘‘ Stephen ” again, we 
would commend to him these lines of Pope—ia his Imitations of Horace, we be- 
scve -— 

“* Let those judge others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well.” 

W.S.R. of S. C.—Our ledger shows your account paid to 16th July, 1942, and we 
think you will find it so set forth in the receipt given last summer. 

The T. R. for‘*Trebla” has been sent for months to care of the “ C. C.” The entire 
ack numbers of the present volume have been forwarded to your own address. Regards 
to ‘*the man who fishes in specs,” if still in your “ burg.” 

S. S. of the C., at Rio de Janeiro.—Your letter by the ship Louisiana reached us on 
Thursday, and we expect to-day to receive the Bridle and Lasso from the Custom 
House. We are greatly obliged by your attention, and shal! take the liberty of publish- 
ing an extract from your letter when we receive your valuable addition to our Cabinet 
of Sporting Curiosities. Lieut. D.’s paper will be sent to the Pacific station, 


‘* Observer,” in reply to**D. P.” and “A Young Turfman,” reached us yesterday | 


morning. Its length prec!udes its insertion this week, which we regret. ; 

E. T. H. Jr.—Your “ private and confidential ” epistle came mighty near getting into 
print, we can tell you. We shall certainly show it to ‘the gay and handsome” Acorn, 
‘‘ in spite of his enemies,” and also to the Ex-Santa Fre PRIsoneER. 
be in attendance when eitheris “buried.” As you say nothing to the contrary, we take 
t for granted that the “hide ” of * the Rold,” is already *‘ on the fence.” 
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George WY. Kendall and his Santa Fe Sketches. 
Tae fellowing inimitable notice of our friend Kenpatt, is contained in one 
of Wittis’s late letters to the “* National Intelligencer :”"— 

Mr. Kenpat, the very clever editor of the ‘ Picayune,” has passed through 
he city on his way to a trout-stream in Vermont, on the banks of which he 
means to divide the summer betwixt the fishing-rod and pen. Tho narrative 
of adventures oa the prairies and in the prisons of Mexico, written by so graphic 
bold a hand, will be most spicy and readable. I trust he may not find the 
trout too beguiling. 

Col. Greene, of the Boston “ Morning Post,” thus notices Kendall's pro 
ected work :— 

Santa Fe Sketches. —We are glad to hear that G. W. Kenpatt, Esq., whose 
adventures in the Santa Fe Expedition have been described to the country 
through the columns of the inimitable “ Picayune,” 1s now preparing for the 
press a volume which will give a full history of his journey from Texas to San- 
ta Fe and through Mexico, and an account of bis imprisonment, release, &c., 
with useful! statistical records, descriptions of the country, and other matters, 
in which will be combined all that he deems interesting and valuable in the 
“sketches” already published. This cannot fail of being a work of great popu- 
larity, one which will be eagerly sought for on account of the important in- 
formation it will afford, as well as its pleasantry. 

We are gratified to hear that the Brothers Harper are to be the publishers 
of this work, and that it will be brought out in the beautiful style of Mr. Sts 
ruzNs’ popular volumes on Central America. Kendal! is now in Vermont, 
where in some secluded delightful nook, beueath the shadow of the Green 
Mountains, he will have leisure to complete his admirable sketches, and at the 
same time indulge his passion for “ luring from his cool retreat the crafty trout.” 
Wixtis has anticipated us in his caution to Georce with regard tothese same 
trout. Weare, unhappily, ‘no orator, as Brutus is,” and therefore can hardly 
hope to add anything tothe effect of a hint conveyed in terms so felicitous. 
George may well reply in the words of good Master Corrun—an authority so 

cottoned unto—that * You must krow I ain a pretender to the Angle: and, 
doubtless, a trout affords the most pleasure to the Angler of any sort of fish 
whatever ;”’ aud we should not be surprised to hear that he was wicked enough, 
upon reading this, to commence humming that charming old song of 

‘* Pray, Goody, please to moderate,” etc. 
We beg to commend to Grores’s attention what James Thompson says of an 
angler’s proper outfit, when he sends him afield with 


‘the well dissembied fly, 
The rod, fine taperiog with elastic spring,” 


and warus him, christianly, to 


——“ jet not on his hook the tortured worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds.” 


This is too matter-of-fact a way of proceeding, as a mutual friead of ours—a 
no less accomplished scholar and wit, than our * dearly beluved brother” of the 
angle, Gzmoricg—once remarked, sensibly adding that ‘there was no senti 

ment in the thiog,” and every one knows that like Sir Peter Teazle, before he 
discovered his lady behind the screen in Juseph’s room, instead of “ the little 
French milliner,” Grorcs ‘ likes sentiment.” Gemotice claims that “ it is not 
needful that a gentleman turn himself into a fisherman, because he loves ‘the 
gentle craft.’ Indeed,” continues he, “ one might as well take a stall at the 
lower end of Quincy or Fulton Market, and sell fish for his living, and have 
done with it, #8 to go out with a box full of nasty worms at his belt.” ‘*A 
good lick—good as wheat, Squire White,”’ say we, but then we know George 
is sorely beset by a natural propensity for fishing for these brave old trout of 


and 








Our * corpse ” will | 


| 
| 
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ing black ducks, and we have heard tell of pretty considerable almighty great | thence to Cadiz, and up the Mediterranean. 


| York this summer. 


whom the lamented ‘‘ Cypress” sang so deliciously in those lines of his in the 
“Turf Register” a few years since :— 


‘* The Angler’s fiy 
Comes dancing by, 
But never a moment it cleats my eye |” 


‘ Gemotice,” on reading this, exclaimed, “ that was because it was made by 
a bungler, or thrown by a greenhorn, or the individual angled for did not love 
fly!” And he went on to quote what the late Baron H TT, poor fellow, 
would have said—that “ the fish was not fly, that is, he would not ¢ake—or, in 
other words, was not fo be had—of course you could not sell him!’ Kenpatt, 
no doubt, will send an invitation to many of these “cunning old files” before 
the season is over, and, if he takes our advice, will occasionally have the plea- 
sure of their company at dinner! He is now dreaming nightly in Vermont of 
those identical sockdollagers thus described by “ Cypress,” in the trout-song 
before alluded to :— 





** Down in the deep 
Dark holes I keep, 
And there.in the noontide, / float and sleep ' 
By the hemlock log, 
And the springing bog, 
And the arching alders, I lie incog !” 
As we hear Georce had a private interview, and transacted business with Con- 
roy, while in town, we take it for granted that he will, “ by particular request,” 
this season, make his advances to the speckled denizens of the Vermont trout | 
streams, with that ‘‘ grace beyord the reach of art” for which he is so eminently 


disting vished. 





No man “alive and above ground,” can beat George at shoot- | 
things of his in the way of ten-pins and knucking over buffalo! If we bappen 
to hear of his frightening the trout with a pole, and a great awkward dai/ and | 


sinker, this season, we are determined to just take his book, the moment it’s 








{ 
| 
| 





out, and—and—-we shal! “see to it”—we sha'l. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN NEW ORLEANS. 





BY TREBLA. 





New Orveans, June 20. 1543. 

Dear P.—Much to my astonishment, as the season lapses forward, this city 
becomes gay rather than dul!. The weather, that great elixir of life for good | 
or ill, is now supremely delicious. Fieecy white clouds hold levees in the blue 
saioons of the sky, and sweep and shift their changeful draperies like bevies of | 
court damsels robed in the etherial textures of Oriental lands. Amid these, 
the zephyrs (graceful, could we see them) float and play—now lifting the under 
garment of some vapoury belle, or turning up the single cur! which lies almost 
perdu behind her ear. I watch such clouds with intense emotion. Not for me 
those a'ry representations of castles, towers, turrets, and bastions—those hippo 
graffes—elephants—twining snakes, and armies in the clash of conflict. But 
I seek through the far heavens for some one etherial form—with her head in 
heaven, and her feet on the * «ew point,” endfmark her beautiful outline unt] 
the blue atmosphere, half envious of the bright creation it has called into life, 
beckons her into the tender embrace of the illimitable void ! 

Though in your pleasant city abound the multitude of sweet retreats, and 
grassy, shaded parks—and fountains flinging up, with lavish munificence, their 
siowers of diamonds into the air—though Hoboken enchants your eye at sunse', 
robed in the gold-dust atmosphere of the evening hour—though you may revel 
in the soft breezes which sweep in kindness around the rugged angles of tie 
scenery near Hurl-Gate, yet New Orlvans has its charms, the more atiractive, 
because at first they are strange, and in a short struggle with your ‘‘ antique re- 
collections,” secure you as the compromised victim of an ‘acquired taste.” 
With us there are no * Parks,” properly so called. Wehave ‘“ Squares’ and 
‘* Places :’’—both beautiful, whether sporting French or American titles. 

We beat New York in handsome women and beautiful children, and both of 
these you may see of a divine afternoon, seated upon benches under the trees, 
or rollicking in infantile play upoo the carpet of the trimmed sward. We have 
‘ fountains,”’ too, but they are the fountains of the heart, whence flows al! that 








is pure in virtue, or sweet in nature, or delectable in mental accowplishmeuts. | 
I remember to have seen you here, once, late in the summer—and your me- | 
mory will furnish you aglimpse of the appearance our strects put on at and | 
aficr the sundown of a warm day. The balconies, high from the ground, which | 
line either side of our long thoroughfares, are then filled with the most gor- 
geous assemblages of female beauty which the eye of man can contemplate. | 
The green Houris in a paradise of the Mahommedan, “ pale their ineffectual | 
fires ” before a glow like this. Where cise may be found thuse brows that 
bear a Madonna and an ivory brilliance? Where else those clusters of clouding | 
hair which shade them, as do the clinging grapes that clasp some Parian pillar!” 
Where else those heaving bosoms, which lift to the impulse of man’s words of 
love, or even in their most quiescent state answer the influence of unrevea'ed 
thoughts, as though the heart pulsating beneath were a moon, swaying their 
blue veined tides into easy motion? Where else those hands, with flower-stalk 
fingers? Those lips like plumbs partec through over ripeness! Those teeth 
like stalactiles in the coral cave of the mouth, furmed, as it were, from the drip- 
And then those feet, too small 


ping of sweet, and liquid, and musical words! 
Where shall their like be 


for show, and almost too minute for memory! 
found ! 

Another phase of this our evening city life is the succession of greups seated 
before their dwellings in the oprn air, on the banguette, or sidewalk. The whole 
family is then in view. A broad abatrent protects from the heavy dew, and 
there beneath you find the patriarchal father and mother, and the ¢ribe-ous chil- 
dren, old and young, in soft and pleasant converse. The passer-by although a 
stranger, invelantarily bends his head as he enters a segment of this ‘ en- 
chanted circle,” and goes on his way with a throb sometimes of joy, sometimes 
of pain—the one or the otker, as he bears the character of an outcast, or an 
inmate of some family circle of his own. The aroma of flowers hovers over 
these social groups. Each maiden with a bouquet of jasmins, geranium, ard 
j@ponices in herhbard, and often the blood-red tloum of the pomegranate ha'f 
bid in her dark hair But now and then, as if tu bring a lady to earth really, 
and make more intense a man’s appreciation of these scenes, some “ frére 
Adrien” silently inbales the ordorous breath of bis “ velveto” to leeward, while 
the long blue lines of smoke fluat off changefully on the moonlit sir. But of 
sentiment, perhaps enough! lest you die, like a rose, of aromatic pain. 

We have not hitherto been uublessed by amusements. We have had in this 
respect “New Orleans luck.” There have been a great many weddings 
(writing toa sporting paper, 1 ought to say bridals) and all who have tried the 
sport of a new wife, generally look in a few days as though they had been 
pleased—* pleased as though they had found something.” We rejoice in a 
multitude of soirees musicales in private life, and divers concerts in public. 
The recollection of having been permitted to hear W. V. Wattace on the vio- 
lin is one pleasure, and I am not at all unwilling to sidle Max. Bobrer in with 
him. Perhaps the best “ standing dish’’ has been “ mesmerism” ; with which 
“ extensive humbug” our city has been regaled for the last three weeks. The 





; *6 


‘about the ** mao who fishes in spectacles. 


epidemic is over, but I see divers victims around the streets whose pockets have 
been ‘‘ manipulated” into an “ unconsciousness” of sma}! change. Johnson & 
Fisk (Theophilus, the guondam Universalist preacher), and “Miss Harriet” 
have formed the beaut iful try-o, and in their ¢ry-all, they succeeded in hooking 
two thirds. Iam obliged to them for coming here; for before, the census of 
fools in this city had never been thoroughly taken. Johnson & Fish have the 
‘‘returns’’ in their pocket—about $4,000 net ! 

Then the interest excited here relative to Commodore Moore, (as brave and 
honest a fellow as ever ‘‘ matched” a Paixhan,) and the indignaticn here felt 
regarding the English seizure of the Sandwich Islands, have kept us in pretty 


good mental play. Business is nearly over, and men are at leisure; and what 
with Dinneford’s Garden—the Mexican Gulf Rail-road—fishing parties, and 
trips to Biloxi and Pascagoula, to hear the ‘“‘ mysterious music” of antiquated 
clamshells, we get along well enough. In all this month the ‘‘ duelling season” 
begins, and a course of balls will be given, to which the surgeons who are in- 
vited, go with *‘ stomach pumps,” and are expected to conduct themselves as 
men of probe-ity and honor. We do not wait for the racing season in order to 
witness ‘ fast cracks." “ Ancient Pistol” is generally on hand, but like a 
debtor in Mississippi, if you charge him, he’s sure to go off. 
Yours in a “* gun-ny bag.” 


P.S.— Our city is pretty healthy. “ Cares Witttams’’ (my Siamese friend 

since 1828) isintown. Heis just from Matanzas. Caleb is a *‘ good futcheon” 
and helped give me the 3rd degree in “catching the pig.” Isn’t he a fisher- 
man—eh! He desires to be remembered to you, and * Co” Limbrick” of the 
Ulinton.” 
‘* Kale” is in command of a vessel, and thinks of going to Charleston, and 
I don't think he will be in New 
He is one of God's own heroes, and about the only man I 
I was not aware that you knew bim, until I saw a remark in the ‘* Spirit” 
’* Caleb himself told me the origin 
The Colonel is as queer ag he is parrot-toec. 


TREBLA. 


love. 


of Col, Limbrick's title. 





A BATCH OF DID YOU EVERS! 

Did you ever see a black man without a white cravat ! 

Did you ever eat an egg with any degree of satisfaction with a Germen-silver 
spoon ? 

Did you ever know a Vauxhall fete (when such things were) 

D.d you ever see any one buying anything at an old-curiosity shop ! 

Did you ever meet a particularly charming woman in the street without 
taving your old boots on, or your cotton umbreila in your hand, or a dlack on 
your nose? 

Did you ever buy a second pair of cheap boots? 

Did you ever meet with any one who had been over Southwark Bridge, or 
up the Monument ? 

Did you ever know a man that hadn't got a better kind of stee! pen than 
yourself? and a better plan of double-soled boots than your plan ? 

Did you ever come away from an auction, having bought the lot you wished 
to secure? or without having purchased half 2 dozen lots for which you had no 
intention of bidding ? 

Did you ever, on a rural excursion, go to sleep on a mossy bank without 
waking up all over ants? 

Did you ever get your passport vise’d without some sort of squabble with 
the officitals—ending commonly, on your part, with a threat of appeal to your 
ambassador. and on the part of mounseer, with the pocketing of an extra half- 
crown or two? 

Did you ever meet two men of the same opinion on politics, 
mineral succedaneum for filling decayed teeth? 

Did you ever know a pic-nic party without a shower of rain, or quarrel be- 
tween two lovers, or a superaDundance of pigeon pies! 

Did you ever try to cross the street between two waggons without somebody 
making the same attempt from the opposite side of the way; so that you both 
meet in the micdie, stop one another of course, are knocked down by the fore 
borse of the team, trampled upon by the seven others, run over by the four 
wheels, and finally carried home to your disconsolate mother on a stretcher from 
the nearest police office? 

Did you ever offer your services to a young lady to fill the teapot with a real 
hope of there being accepted? 

Did you ever fill said tea-pot, without either blacking your fingers or scalding 
your legs? 

Did you ever spend a day in bed with the headache, that the street was not 
in‘ested with double the usual number of ballad singers, and quartett players, 
and © Water cresses,” and ‘ Hearth stones,’’ and ‘* ’ine oranges, two a penny,” 
and **Meiauh,”’ aod double raps on the front door, and triple bob majors on the 
parish bells, and next-door dogs barking at squealing children through the party 
wa!l, aud servants tumbling down stairs with the breakfast things, and alarums 
going on by mistake in the next room, and sweeps going up chimneys in the 


metaphysics, or 


| next huuse, and a thousand and one other variorum noises, only to be appre- 


ciated by the poor unfortunate sufferer ? 
Did you ever succeed in getting the batch of bargains which you had ordered 


| out of acheap book catalogue—whatever might be the case with regard to the 


siugle dear one, which you had included in your demand rather as a com. 
pensation to the poor bookseller, than from anv real desire to possess the vo- 
lume? 

Did you ever get victimized by a bug, without its being gently suggested to 
you that “‘ probably you brought it in your portmanteau?” 

Did you ever know a waterproof coat that didn’t letin the wet? 

Did you ever attempt to examine the architecture of a public building, with- 
out waking up a whole stand of cabs and hackney coaches, whose uplifted fin- 
gers, vociferations, and violent preparations for locomotion soon drive you from 
your position—too happy if not obliged to pay two or three of the most offi- 
cious of them for having (as they are ready to swear and the waterman to wit. 
ness, before any magistrate within the bills of mortality) called them off the 
stand in the “ riglar vay of bisness t” 

Did you ever venture on a peep in at Ackermann’s window, without being 
ruin up against on one side by acoalheaver, and on the other by a plasterer— 
while a group of journeymen painters and chimney sweepers in the rear pre- 
vented all hope ot! escape, but by a dash thrcugh the window ia front ! 

Did you ever buy a second edition of a rare book for four pound ten, with- 
out meeting next day a friend who was ready to sell you a first for two pound 
five? 

Did you ever know a nursery-maid that didn’t look down with contempt upon 
a house-maid? or a cook that didn’t consider the housekeeper to wear vulgar 
caps? 

Did you ever hear a man in a coffee house ask for “ the last number of Punch 
after you, sir,” without a secret determination to keep it an extra five minutes 


just to tease the feliow? . ' 
Did you ever know a circle of acquaintance wishout an Anne Smith and 2 


Mary Jones among ’em! , _ 
Did you ever try to perpetrate a sonnet with an ever-pointed pencil, without 
the supply of lead being out before the end of the first couplet ? 
Did you ever see a Jew with a pog nose? 
D:d you ever know a man with a telescope able to find the focus? ‘ 
Did you ever find yourself drawing towards the close of a long day’s fishing 
without beginning to entertain a suspicion that Izaac Walton was a thorough- 
going old humbug ! ; 
Did you ever come away from a new piece at the French theatre with a very 
clear notion as to whether you had seen a tragedy or comedy ! 
Did you ever see an old drayman? P 
Did yee ever hear a lady in green spectacles sing ‘* Rory O’More 1” 
Did you ever see the Lancers danced without a boggle in some part of the 


roceedings? P . . 
Se Did you ever see a Frenchman go over Waterloo Bridge in Wellington 
boots ¢ 


Did you ever have your hair cut, — + being induced to buy two pots of 
’ ; ' 
bear’s grease, and a pint of O (New) § , —— 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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THE BATTLE OF inion ay <e : a 
; wing extcact of a letter from an artille 

We have been favored cer naan yderabed, on the 17th of Sebeoey 
officer engaged in the memorabie ba sacred tecsvdbal. 10 ; 
‘eet. which will be read with much interest. It is dared Hyderabad, March 19 :— 
ee Daylight saw the whole force in compact 0 Pad S pore: | <i Ae . va 
juarching about eight miles we heard firing a our we i ne we rightly jadge 
to be an attack on our advanced guard. = a alted fora short time, to 
close up the columns, and then egain advanced. Hearing the firing increase in 
our front, | rode forward, and found Sir Charles Napier making his disposition 
for attack. The line was formed with the artillery (in all ten guns) on the 
right. I was placed immediately on the right of her Majesty’s 22d Foot. The 
cavalry was on the left. At that time a!l that I could make out-was, that a 
number of guns were playing on us, at what I judged to be about seven hun- 
dred yards’ distance. In our front was a low jungle, which prevented our see- 
ing twenty yares. Our firng was consequently vague. When we had advanc- 
ed about two hundred yards further, we could make out a little better what we 
were about. We fired afew rounds with round shot and spherical case, and 
pushed on rapidly ; for the enemy’s fire began to tell. We moved forward till 
we could distinetly see our opponents, and then all ten guns opened on them, 
with grape shot. This evidently produced an effect, for some of their guns 
were silenced. We continued our fire till the infantry were so much advanced 
as to preclude our doing so with safetyto them. Sir Charles then put himself 
at the head of the line; and the musketry, which had only been heard at inter- 
vals before, now burst out in a long roll down the entire line. We (the arti!- 
lery) pressed on as hard as we could; but the ground was broken and enclosed, 
so that it became necessary to charge the hedges and water-cuts, as the only 
means of getting in front. And now the fight commenced in earnest. The 
enemy were lining a low nullah, or natural entrenchment, in very great strength , 
and as we approached its edge, they frst fired their matchlocks, and then quitted 
their covering, and rushed on us sword in hand. It was a critical moment, I 
assure you. The shock was so great that, for an instant, the line seemed to 
stagger. It was, however, only for an instant. The steady roll of the mus- 
ketry soon continued, and the bayonets were not idle. At this time I had suc- 
ceeded in getting a gun (a twelve-pounder) into a position on the right. It was 
done onder a murderous fire: five men and two horses were shot dead beside 
me. Other guns soon followed, and the fight was at its height. The uninter. 
rupted roar of the artillery, the rattle of the musketry, the shouts of the regi 
ments as they closed with their opponents, formed a scene not easily to be for- 
goiten. But ail this was too hot to last long, and, eventually, twenty-one 
thousand men gave way before our little detachment. 

We still continued to fire, partly at distant bodies of horse, and partly at a 
jungle in which they seemed endeavoring to form on our right. But it was 
soon over, and our whole force moved bodily across the nullab, in undisputed 
possession of the field. One third of our officers had beer, killed or wounded, 
while the dreadful piles of dead all round showed too plainly how severe had 
been the contest. The battle lasted from half-past ten to (I believe) half past 
one o'clock. The enenty lost everything—fourteen guns, a number of stand- 
ards, their camp and treasure, a!! fej] into our hands. 

I don’t give you this as a correct account of the whole action. It is only 
what I saw. J know nothing of what happened on our left. It seems univer- 
sally admitted that we owe the day to the conduct and gallantry of Sir Charles 
Napier, who led the line in person. He was, however, nobly seconded. Had 
we been beaten, it would have been a recapitulation of Cabool: not a soul 
would have escaped. And when it is considered that we were 2,700 against 
25,000, you may conclude that it was a near thing. The whole country was 
in arms. They oaly ellowed us to move quietly on, under a full belief that our 
destruction was certain. We en'ered Hyderabad on the 19th, and took posses 
sion of every thing. The wealth is very great—not far short, they say, of two 
millions of money. This is, perhaps, too much fur prize money. I hope, how- 
ever, we shall get a share of it. The insurrection has been general throughout 
the country, and accounts of atrocities committed on our people are constantly 
coming in. It is as much as our little force can do t» hold its own. Large re- 
inforcements have been ordered, but till they come we cannot move, and I be- 
lieve there is lots of work before us yet. Meantime, we remain encamped 
about three miles from the fort, which is occupied by a regiment of tufantry 
and two guns.” 


SPORTS OF THE ROMAN CARNIVAL, 1843. 

















First let me pray the courteous reader to dismiss from his mipd every idea 
which he may have hitherto had upon the subject of racing, and to convert his 
memory into what philosophers call a tabula rasa. Let him discard his pleas- 
ing recollections of the verdant and elastic turf of o!d England, and transport 
himself to the Corso, the principal street, aud, especially during the Carnival, 
the most crowded thorougtfare of Rome. 

This singular and most primitive race-course is paved with large stones, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, present a very slippery surface. How- 
ever, as @ preparation forthe races of the carnival, it ts thickly strewn with 
sand; but although this is renewed each morning, yet from the immense tho- 
roughfare during the day, it is often almost eutirely removed before the evening 
At various intervals, where the street is unusually wide, and especially at all 
the squares upon which it opens, rails sre placed to confine the horses to the 
course; and this 1s done with equal efficacy at the corners of the countless 
streets which lead into the Corso, by the dense line of spectators who crowd 
from all quarters to witness the exhibition. 

The carnival commences on the second Saturday before Lent, and continues 
every day (except the Friday and the two Sundays which intervene) wntil 
Shrove Tuesday. On the evening feast day during the carnival at a quarter 
after twenty three o'clock, Italien time (which varies with the season, but is al- 
ways a quarter of an hour before sunset) the race commences; and like most 
similar exhibitions on the Continent, is decided by a single heat. 

The proclamation of the governor this year held out greater hopes of sport, 
than is usual on similar occasions. Ordinarily speaking, the race is confined to 
Roman or Italian horses, whose marks and history are scrutinized at en'rance ; 
but, in 1843, the governor opened the lists to horses, of every breed, and offered 
larger prizes than had been given in former years. 

On the first and last days of the carnival, and also on the Tharsday of the 
second week, two prizes are given, one to the first, and an inferior one to the 
second horse, on the other days only one ; and if it should happen that in cuon- 
sequence of very bad weather, the race wpon any of the days should not take 
place, the prize set apart for that day is given to the nuns of St. Anthony, to 
be employed by them for the use of the poor. 

Each horse is branded or marked wih characters burnt in with a hot iron, 
generally speaking, the initials of the breeder. The number of each horse (in- 
tended to fix the place of each at sfarting) is marked on him with white or red 
chalk, according to his color. 

When brought to the place of starting, nothing can, according to our notions, 
be more strange than their appearance. I need bardly rea,ind the reader, that 
in the races of the carnival no rider is permitted. Striped from the shoulder to 
the tai! with the straps by which the spur-bal!s are attached, and dotted in every 
possible direction with the little copper plaies, they look exactly as if fresh 
from a veterinary hospital, covered with a series of little blisters; and their.long 
tails plaited into tresses, or tied up in a club with red or blue ribbons, complete 
the absurdity of the exhibition. 

But it is time to give some account of the performance. The morning had 
been fine, and though the masquerading does not commence in good earnest till 
the second and following days, the Corso was crowded to excess with carriages 
and pedestrians. Ata quarter past four o'clock (half past twenty-two, Italian 
time), the cannons fired the signal for clearing the course, and in halt an hour a 
second signal gave notice that all vehicles should at once retire from the Corso. 
The pedestrians in a few minutes withdrew to the trottoirs, and a party of dra- 
goons advanced at fall trot to announce to the regisirar, that it was the will of 
the governor that the race should commence. The horses, nine in number, 
were accordingly led to the start. A stout rope was drawn tightly, about four 
feet and a half high, across the entrance of the course. Commencing on the 
right side of the course, five stalls or boxes were fitted up, each of which was 
intended to confine one of the horses before starting, the right to occupy them 
being decided by lot. The remaining horses were brougbt up to the rope by 
hand; and from the extraordinary difficulty of keeping them quiet, I saw the 
advantage which the boxes gave to those who had been fortunate enough to 

em. 
are all were got to!erably into line, and, the wor being given, the rope 
fell, and away the nine flew admirably together, considering the unpromising 
appearance of the start. Meanwhile the rain had begun to fa!l heavily, and 
the course had become so slippery, that it appeared a miracle how they were 
able to keeptheir feet. It was a most singular scene. Evidently affrighted by 
the erowd which lined the course, and yet still more effectually urged on by 
the plates and spurs which dangled about their Hanks in every direction, they 
flew onwards through the Corso, and for a time kept closer together than ove 
would expect in England with so large a field. By degrees, however, as they 
came towards the Piazza San Carlo, a tail began to form; end when they 
reached the Piazza Colonna, the Intle bay horse numbered four, and the white 
horse marked mine, had taken a decided lead. By this time, however, the ani- 
mals themselves had entered, to all appearance, lato the spirit of the contest, 
and as they came on by the Seleatte where the Corso somewhat narrows, it was 
difficult to guess which, out of the five crowded in front, would ultimarely 
prove the winner. From this point the le became ex:remely oe ne 
and the novelty of the scene natarally added to the excitement. se- 


ing under the windows of the Palazzo Doris, to use a native phrase, ‘‘a sheet 














would have covered” the first three. Up to the very entrance of the Piazza 
Venezia, the victury was still uncertain; but there, as if conscious that the 
crisis was now come, the little bay already named, seemed tc strain every nerve, 
and succeeded in obtaining a lead, coming in a winner by about a neck. 

The close of the race, like its commencement, was unique of its kind. The 
winning post was a baleony at the corner of the Venetian place (in which the 
Senator in full robes takes his seat), at the entrance of the street called Reprisa 
dei Barheri, because there the horses are caught at the end of the race. 
Two sheets, one behind the other, were drawn across the street, about thirty 
yards beyond the winning-post, and a number of men, each bearing the badge 
of his master, were stationed along the side of the street. When the horses 
arrived in full speed at this poiut, seeing their further progress checked, as if by 
a wall, they naturally slackened their pace, and the grooms, with a boldness 
which it was really frightful to witness, threw themselves upon them, and ina 
moment dragged them off through an archway into a court-yard off the street, 
whence they were soon after led out to the winning-post to wait the award of 
the governor. 

This description, however, can scarcely give an idea of the scene as it really 
is. The start, especially, is most extraordinary. In many cases the unfortu 
pate animals, beginning to feel the pricking of the spurs, could not be prevent- 
ed from leaping over the rope, sometimes they got half over, and remained re- 
gularly anchored till the signal was given and the rope fell, Sometimes, in 
their eagerness to start, they rushed off before the rope had entirely fallen, 
and, tripping up at the very first bound, rolled over and over in the street ! 
This, however, is quite an ordinary occurrence ; and as if the animals them- 
selves were as well prepared for it as the spectators, they scarcely wait at rising 
to shake themselves after their fall, but dash off afresh, the moment they have 
regained their footing. On one occasion (the last evening of the carnival), f 
myself saw fuur upon the ground together. The first having fallen in conse- 
quence of the slippery state of the pavement, the others tumbled headlong 
over him ; but all arose in an instant, and, with the exception of the last, who 
seemed seriously injured, continued the race without a moment’s delay, as 
though nothing had occurred, 

At one o'clock each day, the bell of the capitol tolls the signal for the open 
ing of the carnival. In a moment there issue from all quarters of the city, 
groups of masquers in every absurd and ludicrous variety of character, all 
thronging towards the Corso, which is the great centre of the fun. 

But the distinguishing characteristic of the Roman carnival is the scene with 
which it closes, and which is called la Sepultura del Carnivala, The burial of 
the carnival. Every evening, until the last, the masquing is at an end the mo- 
ment the Ave Maria rings, half an hour before sunset. On the last evening 
(Shrove Tuesday) the time is prolonged till an bour after sunset, and the inter- 
val is devoted tu a ceremony the must singular which I have ever witnessed. 
As soon as the races terminate, part of the spectators, whether in the windows 
or upon the street, light little tapers (maccoli) which they have prepared for 
the purpose ; aud tho-e in the carriages use larger torches better fitted for the 
greater trial to which they were to be exposed. By the time this singular tllu- 
mination becomes general, the darkness has set in, and then the great point with 
the occupants of each carriage, 1s to put out his neighbor's light and to preserve 
his own. The carriages lighted up thus brilliantly continue their round, and it 
is difficult to imagine a more enlivening effect than this moving mass of twink- 
ling lights, nearly a mile in length, produces, when sees from either end of the 
Corso. The strange and grotesque mask, seen tn the glare of the torch-light, 
the irregular but striking disposition uf the lights in the windows of every house 
whether it be a palace or aun humbler dwelling, and the flitting to and fro of 
the masquers in their friendly coatest with each other, created in my mind a 
most vivid impression which I shall never be able to forget. Ani the sounds 
by which it was accompanied were no less extraordinary ; sliouts of exaltation 
followed each successful attempt to extingutsh the lights of the opposite party, 


, 


‘without a taper, without a taper,” ull the signal was given for the close of 


the amusements, when 10 a moment all waa dark, and the masquers, an instant 
before all animation aud excitement, retired without a word to thelr respective 
homes. /. oa 


Rome, March 2nd, 1843. 
Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


“ THE GREAT EPSOM MEETING. 
The London ‘*Court Journal” of the 34 June introduces its report of these 





time-honored assemblages of the beauty, fashion, and intelligence of Old Eng- 
land in the folowing felicitous terms :— 


Mild, and yet refreshing as flowers ‘‘ bathed in morning’s early tears,”’ the 
breeze sped from coquetting with the lowering South and the beautiful West, 
and toyed with wature’s charms in wanton mood and libertine playfulness. Not 
a leaf, not a blossom but he ruffled ; and as ke piped hummingly through branch 
and through bough, gay-winged things danced tu the measure tn fitful gleams of 
pale, uncertain sunsbine. 

Wih eager joy, bope, fear, expectation, and anticipation, thousands and tens 
of thousands of hearts throbbed as the velvet Downs of famous Epsom—velvet, 
have we said! rather should it have been pasty, for nothing better can the course 
be compared to than the consistency of very thick ** dough ”—became the stage 
for blood, strength, and beau:y to fret their brief seconds in the scene Deep 
in the affections of Englisomen is tae aaniversary of the Dersy centred, and 
never were the effects so visibly portrayed as in the one of the present year. 
This declaration may at first appear startling; but when we consider the exor- 
mous sums of money invested in Derby sweeps—the popular mode for tne mass 
to be interested in the race—compared with any preceding year, scepticism of 
its truth will be dispelled. Cunsiderably more than half a ceutury bas sunk in 
the abyss of msatiable Time since the first established Derby ; and although he 
swallows Up most things pertaining to perishable humanity, he seems incapab!e 
of oibbling an invisible atom from the interest taken in this absorbing race; for 
not only throughout the kingcom, but in lands distant and foreign, is the victor 
of the Derby tongued and mouthed by myriads, and the tale told o’er and o’er 
again, 

In holiday garb and Sunday bib and tucker, the multitudes wended their way 
by all ways aud methods—except, indeed, the aerial machine, which Is promised 
next season—to see sleek-skinned steeds contend for speed, swift as immaterial 
thought. Oawards, like rivers and streams to the ocean, they swelled into a 
mighty mass, and bid in their locust numbers thousatds of square yards of ihe 
emerald turf. Light hearts and smiling faces abounded. Sorrows and cares 
appeared to be biotted from all memo rics, and festive mirth to reign paremount 
Carriage, chaise, cab, cart, van, everything bearing a name on wheels, was 
crammed and stuffed with as diversified a description of biped. Horses that 
could go,—those that could not were made to try—animals fat lean, old, young, 
lame, and blind, aud bearing other ills to which horseflesh is heir, were required 
to pull and tug their weighty loads, despue of ill-concealed reluctance. At 
length all arrived at the destined spot, with the usual few exceptions of stick- 
fasts and breakz-down, and each began to revel in the fun, in accordance with 
his own peculiar ideas of the way in which the pleasure was to be pursued and 
overtaken. A great many persons seemed to find content in their hearts by 
getting their pockets cleaned out at rouge-et-noir, &c.; others relished being 
robbed by that superlatively impudent system, the thimble rig; but the mejv- 
rity, by fer, in eating and drinking a grea: deal more than enough. Not a smal! 
number of women sweetly fair, and men ‘ bearded like the pard,”’ found exqui- 
site delight in having the future reflecied in honied words from nut-hrowo gip- 
sies. Wives and husbands were allotved, large families anticipated, and fortunes 
gleaned as if they were rife as blackberries. And thus was the scene rehearsed 
as it had been at the witnessing of our first Derby, and, in all human probability, 
as it will be at the last. 





CHANTILLY RACES. 
From the London Morning Post of 26th May. 

Chantilly.— Here I came as fast as a friend’s four horses and britschka could 
bring me—to the spot where stood of yore that Chantilly which still lives in 
the pages of those elegant epistolary writers of former days—for ever destined 
to be imitated, and never to be equaled. The matchless Palace is nearly gone 
—that mansion where my frievd’s grandfather served once as a cicerone to the 
Czar, Peter the Great; where heroes lived, and ali the beauties, and the wits, 
all the great by birth and great by deeds, were beheld in succession for more 
than twocenturies. A revolution levelled the Palace —halluwed by art, litera- 
ture, and eroism ; Bouaparte murdered the last scion of the Condes ; whose 
father, betwixt an Euglish mistress and a French Jesuit, died—ié was said, but 
not believed—by his own hands. 

Even if I were an adept, it would be ridiculous for me to speak of our races 
as seriously as you do of yours—to describe them with a sportsman’s terms and 
his enthusiasm, as if we were vietug with Epsom and Newmarket solemnities 
The great charm of our races, on the cuontrary, arises from their being only the 
amusement of ihe eli¢e also of the honest peasantry—from the siagular expres- 
sions and notions to which they give rise amongst my mercurial countrymen, 
who have eagerly adopted whatever in the turf is radically British. and bave 
added to it what is radically French. Ah, Chantilly! I found the ladies engag- 
ing heart and soul in the race—not only betting gloves and other exchangeable 
commodities with the geutilemen, but also expensive fans, bowguets, acd neces- 
saries of high price amongst themselves. The race course presented a charm 
ing coup d@’eil ; surrounded by the noble forest and remains of the ancient 





and the whole Corso rang with one univeral cry,“ senza moccolo, senza moccolo,”’ 








given, and where the Prince de Conde gave his celebrated dinner tothe Empe. 
ror Alexander. 

Among the /ionnes present were the Duchess de Conegham, the Vountess de 
Ver—, Mme. Thorn, Princess de Beauveau, the Countess Samatoff, &e. &e 
and many others whom I have not space to enumerate. The first day was 
marked by an accident which might have proved fatal. A carriage, in Which 
was seated a young and elegantly dressed woman, had been deseried by the 
coachman. The horses, full of spirit, fincing themselves without restraint, syd- 
denly set off at a furious speed. The lady, retaining her presence of mind, at. 
tempted to catch hold of the reins, but could not succeed. The horses, con. 
tinuing their rapid pace, dashing through fence and barrier, arrived at last at the 
edge of the moa’, which is twenty-five feet in depth ; their fate seemed iney:. 
table, when, contrary to allexpectation, they stopped short. All the bystand. 
ers ran to the assis'ance of the lady, the Duke de Nemours being among :h¢ 
first. She was in a famting state, and was immediately recognised as the pretty 
Mdile. O , uf the Theatre des Varietes ; the carriage was emblazoned with 
the arms of the Count de P We are heppy to say that this accident way 
not attended by any evil results. 

A number of trials tuok place on the Wednesday and Thursday, but those on 
the Sunday were by far the best. Twenty-four horses had been prepared fo; 
the Nemours Stakes, but only nine appeared on the turf. Annetta won the frst 
heat, but was beaten in the two others by Dasb, a splendid horse belonging to 
the Prince de Beawveau, Annetta was the favorite, and numerous bets had 
been made in her favor, Another prize was also gained by the Prince de Beay- 
veau, after which there was @ handicap gained by M. de Pontalba. Tiger, 
the conqueror, belonged a week ago to M. de Rothschild, but having gaio- 
ed a superb race, he was compelled, to his greet regret, to give him up for 
8,000 francs. 

The Derby or Jockey Club Stakes were next run for, and this race attracted 
the attention and curiosity of all present. There were several favor'tes—Co- 
queluche, Mam‘zeile, Amande, the property of the Duke of Nemours, (ander 
the name of the Coant de Cambis)—Governor, Drammer, (belonging to M. de 
Rothschild), M. de Carnelissen’s Gerfaut, and Pemperinelle) belonging to M. 
de Marny.) After two false starts they all set off together, and the result was 
watched with the greatest anxiety, as the horses were, for the most part, fresh 
ones. At last a horse, which was quite unknown, Renonce, got In advance of 
the rest, but was followed eo closely by M. de Rothschild’s Prospero, who was 
by no means a favorite, that the umpire could not decide which was the victor ; 
Prospero and Renonce were obliged to begin again, and Renonce finally gained 
bya length. The astonishment of the greater part of the sportsmen may more 
easily be imagined than described at the success of these desp sed horses. above 
ail as Coqueluche, the greatest favorite, scarcely saved her distance. M. de 
Pontalvba gained, besides the prize, a wager, of 290,000 frances against 35,000. 
Tne Duke de R——, who is famous for his know!edge in these matters, had 
bet, the day before, 1,600 Louis, on Governor and Cugueluche, but 1 is said 
that he, fortunately, changed his mind the next day. 

After the Derby, there was a hurdle-race, with gentlemen riders. Out of 
four borses, only two appeared on the race-ground, both of them favorives. M. 
Gaio rode Pantaloa, who had already gained in races of this kind) Fortunatus, 
another well-known horse, was ridder by Sir Charles Ibbetson, who wishing to 
try his horse, attempted tv leap the first hurdle, but the animal refused timber. 
Sir Charles returned to the attack, but the horse being unmanageable he gave 
IL Up, saying that he would not attempt to manage so restive and obstinate an 
animal. Tne friends and bett:rs on the side of Sir Charles were in the great- 
est consternation, when M. Ricardo, who was already in riding cosiume, ad- 
vanced and offered to mount Fortunatus. He attempted to make him leap the 
first hurdle, but in vain. Gentle means were tried, but were of no avail. He 
thea urged the spars, but without effect. Thinking that the number of people 
might alarm him he took him to a distant hurdle. The horse continued obsti- 
uate. A stranger gentleman then advanced, and to try the effect of emulatioa 
| 0n Fortusatus, he teapt the hurdle with his own horse, but nothing would pre- 
‘vail. At last, after an hour's trial, M. Ricardo succeeded in making him 
leap the hurdle, in the midst of the applause of the multitude. 

When the signal for departure was given, M. Ricardo took the lead, and leapt 
the first fence, but Fortunatus refused to leap the second, and afier several at- 
tem pts he sew it was useless to persevere, and returned; but though lis adver- 
sary carried off the prize, the palm was accorded to M. Ricardo, to whom this 
day’s sporting did the greatest honor. His partial victory over Fortunatus was 
considered miraculous. This race terminated the fete, which had been a beac- 
uful one. 

By-the-by, M. Charles Laffitte, the director of the Rouen Railway, celebra- 
ted for his Anglomania, 1s about to be created a Count. This gentleman is 
one of the greatest frequenters of the Jockey Club, and be was chosen umpire 
at the Chantilly races. There has been a reffle for the sufferers at Guada- 
loupe, for a magnificent album, illustrated by the most cele!rated artists and 
writers, under the patronage of Madame de Vabry. The price of each ticket 
was 100 frances. The ratlle was held at a reunion given by the patroness, The 
prize was gained by the Countess Rodolph d’Appony. 

T. T. Skerratt, Esq, of Carradacrow Castle, has purchased Fireaway from 
Mr. Ferguson, as a steeple-chaser, and intends runoing him for the next great 
nallonal steeple-chase at Liverpool. Mr. Skerratt has taken Moore Hall, in 
| the county of Mayo, for three years, from Mr. Moore (who is going abroed for 
that periud), and intends removing his hounds there, and hunting that country 
next season. 

The representatives of the late Mr Tindal!, of Knapton, near Malton, have 
sold their very promising yearling colt, br. to Beaumont (winner of the Column 
Stake at Shrewsbary), by Marcian, dam by Mulatto, for a large prize. The mare 
has now a fine colt at ber foot, own brother to the above. 


Mr. Clarke’s mare (of Bishop Auckland, Yorkshire), the Maid of Oaks hes 
dropped a fine filly foal to Inheritor. 

The “ Derby week” is a godsend to the gay votaries of fashion; the rov- 
tine of dinner parties, operas, and soirees, is broken in the most delightful man- 
ner imaginaDie; there is every excuse for being ** out of town,” and every 
gvod reason for remaining in town,—particularly wnen the heavens thunder 
and look black, and pour forth rain, as they have done during the six days we 
have just been under the irksome necessity of enduring. Many, as well as 
merry, have been the distinguished little parties transported to the ‘dusty 
duwns"’—as they were invariably called by a sporting lord, who—peace to 
his manes!—never would have married the words again had he lived to witness 
the ** Derby” and ‘* Oaks" of 1843 ; but we may venture to add that they 
have been far ‘ess numerous and less pleasant than the parties carrees enjoyed 
by those who resolved to leave Epsom to the friends of the * corer,” and the 
cockneys east of Temple-bar. Not that the week has been altogether on idle 
ene in the London saloons. 

Rayner and Townsend's Match —The match of 125 miles, for £25 aside, 
between the two veteran’s, Townshend aud Rayner, commenced on Monday 
last (May 15) over five miles of ground, between Biddenden and Tenterden, in 
Kent. A correspondent, who has sent the subjomed account of the time, states 
that, at the end of the 84.h mule, Townshena gave up, he being at the time 
eight or nine miles inthe rear. Rayner afterwards went on at his leisure, and 
i completed the distance in 36 hours. 

RAYNER'S TIME, 
First ten miles. 1h 27min. Osec. 











TOWNSHEND'S TIME. 
First ten miles. Lh. 40min. 10sec. 


2d do. 1 4l 0 2d do. { 50 50 
3d do, 1 56 32 3d do. 2 0 40 
4h do. 2.3 56 Ath = do. ig 50 
Sih do. 2 3 17 Sih do. 2 12 30 
6th = do. 2 16 30 | 6:h du. 3 8&7 0 
7th ~~ do. 2 16 57 7b do. 3 38 0 
Sh do. 259 18 | Sth do. 2 14 20 
Mn do. 2 21 0 9:b do. * * ° 

Total 19 5 30 | Total 18 43 20 


Novel Wager.—Some few evenings ago a wager of a somewhat novel and 
laughadle character, came off at Mr. B ’s, the hignly respected land!urd of 
the White Hart, Turner-street, London Hospital between two East end gentle- 
men. A bet was offered that one gentleman would sip a pint of ale witha 
small tea-spoon in less time than his friend would eat an ordinary captain’s bis- 
cuit (the latter,, it must not be forgotten, boasting of matchless molares of his 
own) It was potation versus mustication ; and the biscuit was backed at great 
udds to win in a canter. But how fallacious ofteatimes are man’s calculat ous 
and judgment! As the performances progressed, it was obvious that the mas- 
tcator tuand it rather a dry subject, and could not afford to allow his jaws a 
moment's holiday, whilst bis ale-bibbing antagonist, smiling and looking up at 
intervals wilh most provoking tantalization, invited bim every now and then to 
a tea spoonful to wet his clammer and parched whistle. The result was that 
the whole of the liquid was disposed of, when a considerable portion of the 
solid remained undemolished, to the great amusement and astonishment of the 
luokers on, and the no small disappointment and vexation of thuse who dropped 
their 2m upon the occasion. Sunday Times. 

Spurtous Race Cards —On the Derby day the public were grossly imposed 
On by the substitution of pirated lists of the races, which were sold by the fly- 
ing siationers on the roads to persons who were ignorant of the fact till they got 
on the course. Mr Dorling’s cards were the oaly genuine lis's, and boie his 
name as printer. The result of the races on the Derby and Ouks days were 


forwarded by Mr. Dorling to all parts of the ki means of an express 
sent at the latest moment to the General Post Olee. “ 








chateau, and the magnificent edifice to which the name of stables has been 
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Several re e.gagemeuts of importance have recently been effected at the 
principal theatres in Paris. All the French papers refer with satisfaction to the 
reconciliation between Lablache and M M. Jann’n and Vatel. tne directeurs of 
the Theatre Italien, to which we alluded last week. Barro:lhet and Carlotta 
Grisi, whose terms of contract had expired, have been re-engaged at the Acade- 
mie Royale; and the engagement of Madame Dorus Gras, which is just expir- 
ing, wil also be renewed. Roger, the rising young tenor, and the popular Ma- 
dame Rossi Caccia, are retained at the Opera Comique until the first day of 
September. Court Journal of 3d June. 


Sporting in Ireland.—Juane 1.—That damper to field sports, rain, persists in 
“coming down” and banishing all thoughts of a‘ go” on the turf. A large 
number of persons assembled on Sa'uiday afternoon at Dycer’s Repository, at- 
tracted by an announcement that Mr. Hicks’s celebrated steeple-chase horse, 
Regulator, was to be sold by auction. At 4 o'clock the horse was brought 
forth, and after being shewn for a short time along the yard. the sale commenced. 
The first bid was 120 guineas; the auctioner ‘kept moving” by tens till he 
ar‘ived at 290 guineas, at which sum he was ‘knocked down.” It was gene- 
rally surmised ‘hat he was ** bought in” for the owner. The reasons given for 
the sale were various Had Mr. Hicks offered Regulator for sale after his vic- 
tories at Kilrue and Fermoy. he would have probably realised a good round sum 
for rim. but it was not * the ticket” to put bim up to auction after his smash at 
Ashbourne, in the race with Peter Simple Pheede Mayflower, another of Mr. 
Hicks’s nags, was also brought to the hammer. 


False Prophets. —'* Craven,” whose flounderings aud brazen ignorance has 
been displayed for some time in **My Granny’s Journal,” would not have Co- 
therstone at any price, and impadently gets out of his dilemma by simply say ng 
he was a better horse than he expected. This is extraordinary, considering his 
great intimacy with the Scotts! Another prophet, taking a leaf out of Cra- 
veu's book, announced Gaper as the foriunate nag. How these worthies must 
have gaped w'en they discovered their mistake. ‘ Punch” prophesied New- 
court, purely because no other prophet had adopted him—a very excellent 
reason, and on @ par with the toats who name every horse in turn, and seek 
their reward from those who have been supposed to have acted under their 
influence, forgetting to make any apology to those they have misled. 

Bell’s Life. 

Portrait of Cotherstone.—Mr. Herring has taken a splendid likeness of Co- 
therstone, which he ts painting for Mr. Bailey, of Cornhill. The Scotts and 
Mr. Markwel! speak of it in the highest terms, and say it is a chef d’euvre of 
this celebrated artist. Mr. Bailey will publish an engraving of the portrait with 
all convenient s; eed. 


REMARKS UPON SHOOTING, &c., WITH ANECDOTES. 











REMINISCENCES OF RAINHAM HALL—THE RECTOR’S STORY. 





I believe every old Sportsman will bear me out in the assertion—that the 
common partridge of the present day is much wilder and more difficult of ap- 
proach than it was five-and-twenty years ago In proportion as the detonator 
has added to the facility of killing birds on the wing, circumstances have at the 
same time conspired to render a number of shots in a given time more difficult 
to obtain as far as partridge-shooting is concerned ; the chief of which may be 
summed up as follows—z e¢., first, the more frequent pursuit of them; sec- 
ondiy, the substituting men for the staunch pointer; and thirdly, above all, the 
great improvements in the cultivation of land; forin the latter instance we now 
meet with light clean fences (shewing that tte same skill and industry has vi- 
sited them as the lands they inclose), instead of the wide old hedgerows full of 
thorns and rubbish, into which birds, when harassed, were almost sure to betake 
themselves for shelier, and in which they would remain till dnven out by dogs 
or beaters. The partridge being a short-winged bird, and not furnished for very 
excursive flights, following the etronger impulse of nature, greatly depended 
upon secreting itself and other efforts of cunning ; but the hid:ng places being 
in a great measure removed, it has adapted itself to circumstances, and now 
seems to rest solely for security to its legs and wings. Instead of the rough 
wheat-stubble left by the sickle, with occasional patches of thistles or long 
yrass, the scythe now makes a clean sweep, and that good old-fashioned covert 
is for the most part done away with: besides which, and worse than all, the 
turnip-fields are no longer the strongholds they used to be since drilling anc 
ridying up have beer the order of the day. Under the old broadcast plan of 
sowing turnips, the young birds (excepting down the furrows) could never run 
straight, and were constantly stopping : now the drills form arcades, down which 
they are tempted to race ; and having by chance discovered, the first time they 
are pursued, that this has tended to their escape, are ever after sure to adopt it ; 
so that uow, in twenty acres of turnips, in which, in the olden time, two guns 
might have been employed for hours, if six or eight shots are got between them 
it is quite as much as can beexpected. Again, the birds are never at rest ; the 
fashion of the day has decided against them In Aygust, the nobleman or gen- 
tleman of landed property revurns to his country quarters, having invited a 
choice few to partake of his rural hospitalities: if the manors are extensive, 
he can provide for two parties, three guos being now commonly sent out to- 
gether, and from the first day, so long as the weather continues fine, they are 
constantly at it. In about six weeks partridge-shooting is virtually over. We 
live in a quick age indeed: nothing but the cream of the thing is now tole- 
rated by any one, who, under the fear of being thought a slow fellow, can- 
not stoop to seek or work for his own amusements, but must have them 
brought to him. 

’Tis but afew months since the old Earl of Leicester—better known in his 
sporting career as Mr. Coke—died, and in alittle biographical sketch of him, 
which appeared ia the ** Norwich Mercury,” and which we presume was writ- 
ten by its talented editor, who in days gone by bad often shared his hospitality 
and witnessed his prowess, we were told that on one occasion, when in the 
prime of life, some forty or perhaps fifty years ago, he (Mr. Coke) bagged 82 
pariridges out of 86 shots—under any circumstances a most extraordinary per- 
formance: but if Mr. Coke was now ayain tn the flesh, and in his twenty-eigth 
year, and armed again with his flint and-steel, is there any sporting man now 
living who would not lay 1000 to 20 against such another performance! The 
lands over which he sported when this feat was performed, in a!l probability, had 
not had a gun fired over them at the time he took the field; and look at the 
condition of those lands over which he then sported: the rough places have 
been made smooth; the staunch poiuter, who, when he had found a covey, 
seemed endued with the power of piuning the birds down till yeu trod them up, 
mounting high above your head, and offermg for a second or two, before they 
could turn for their projected Sight, a point blank shot, something like a swing- 
ing sign-buard, has given place to a long legged fellow with aretriever in a 
string, who sets the birds running from their resting-places, and eventua!ly suc- 
ceeds in driving them up straight away be'ore you, and not giving you one tithe 
part of the single shots that used to be had under the old system. Now, we do 
not mourn over this change, but rather rejoice, because, with the increased 
number of shooting men, and the great improvement in the materiel made use 
of, did the sportsman of the present day take all other advantages as in days 
goue by, the partridge ere this would have become rara avis 

In attempting to delineate the different style of shooting practised by pro- 
feseors of the art, no better illustration at present offers than the recollection 
of what I witnessed in a public exhibition more than twenty years ayo, Squire 
Osbaldestone and Mr. Snoebridge being opponents. It wasa Match that ex- 
cited a great deal of interest at the time, and after a good jolting on a bad 
hack on a burcing hot day in May or June some fifteen miles from Hyde 
Park Corer, for the first and only time in my life | stood to see two men 
shoot at pigeons from atrap. Who won or lost on that occasion matters not, 
as there was nota bird difference; and as they, like most other men (for be 
it known the distance was thirty yarda from the trap), killed the easier shots 
and missed most of the difficult ones, chance (the great referee when a halter 
or a kingdom has been the stake) might decide it: but the different style of 
doing the same thing could not be lost to the most superficial observer. And 
firstly of the Squire: there he was atthe scratch before he was wanted, hand- 
ling arms, presenting arms, putting his right foot forward, and stamping with 
his foot as if to see whether the ground was good taking off, or more perhaps 
in the way I have seen an old plover trying with her foot to gammon a worm 
after a shower of rain to pop his head up: then again, his neck or his neck- 
cloth seemed too tight from the variety of twistings of his head, and his 
tongue kept pace with other pantomimic motions, and the moment he had 
fired in offering of strange bets, and with iod.scriminate badinage did he 
oftimes set the field in a roar, and which to me afforded the only charm of 
the day. 

Now for Mr. Shoebridge : when summoned, he walked forth in a careless 
unaffected manner, perfectiy easy, but evidently ready : the string was pulled, 
bang went his gun, and he returned to the teat as if he was only a quiet and 
unconcerned observer. Now the inference I drew, right or wrong, was this : 
if 1 wanted a shooting companion (with leave), I would take Shoebridge ; but 
if a difference of opinion could only be settled at twelve paces, and I was set 
up @t one end of this chivalrous line to maintain my own side of the question 
(in reference to my own personal eafety), I should take the Squire, with his 
well-known pluck into the bargain. 

Having in my last letter meationed a man who with all appliances was not 
able to acquire the act of shooting flying, I shall now—illustrating how diversi. 
fied are now the gifts of Nature to our species, mental and bodily—introduce 
one, who, although cartailed of his original fair proportions, shoots well : his 
name is Fisk, and he is a gamekeeper to Thomas Farr, Esq. of Beccles in Suf- 


folk. This man, now no chicken, having lost his right arm (just below the el- 





bow) at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, still takes the field, killing game for 
his master, who has declined some years. As a substitute for the lust part 
of the limb, he has rigged out a jury forearm of wood, with a large iron hook 
at the end. for the purpose, as occasion may require, of carrying game, or 
rt the beauty of or fastening in the neckcloth of a refractory puacher. 

ut the way in which he shoots—the most remarkable part of the story—yet 
remains to be told. Carrying his double-barrelied gun in his left-hand (and as 
it may be with two-or three hares dangling upon the hook), he brings the gon 
up to his right shoulder. and then fires one or both barrels with the fingers of 
the left hand, as the Doctors say, prore nata He is a powerful hard old 
man, an excellent wa'ker, and, had he been allowed the entree through the 
breach in which he was wounded, would no doubt have proved rather mischie- 
vous with his bagnet. 

And now I wish to apologize for not introducing the Ladies ia their proper 
places, for instances are to be numbered where some of the fair sex have been 
fair shots in the Court of Diana as well as at the archery meetings of Cupid 
The late Marchioness Townshend, she who was some time Mistress of the 
Robes to the ill-fated Queen Caruline, was accustomed to share with her No- 
ble Lord the pleasures of shooting in the Rainham preserves Her gun, a 
single-barrel of small dimensions,made by o!d Nock or Mortimer (I cannot now 
remember which of these celebrated artists turned it out), the stock of which 
was padded with velvet, was shewn t> me when viewing the paintings and 
other gems of vertu which Rainham Hall is known to possess, and in conse- 
quence much visited by strangers in the days to which I refer: and as | there 
listened to a tale, the burden of which was that the narrator throngh being a 
sportsman became Rector of the parish, it may serve amongst numerous other 
instances on record to prove that Field Sports present one way at leas’ by 
which men’s hearts sre warmed towards each other, and by which friendships 
honorable and serviceable to the parties interested are begun and ce:mented 
nt life, possibly this episode may not prove uninteresting or misplaced 

ere. 

It is now, alas! some thirty years ago, that I was staying 2 few days with 

the Rev. Mr. B—o, then Rector of Rainham: it was m the summer, and 
amongst other plans devised for my amusement an inspectioa of Rainham Hal! 
and a quiet ramble through the grounds were offered by my host and eagerly 
accepted. From the terms of intimacy he had been on for many years with the 
Townshend tamily, and the station he held in the parish, the entree to the pe 
netralia of the mansion was at all times ceded him, and on this occasion we 
sauntered from room tu room unattended by aay showwoman to malaprop the 
** properties”’ of the house, resting upon chairs or ottomans as the heat of the 
weather or the interest excited in any particular salon ‘bade us pause :”’ and 
my frienc being a Virtuoso of the agreeable order (a person rarely met with), 
each object worthy of attention was decked out by his graphic skill in its 
most becoming attire. The first gem in the casket is the picture known 
as * The Belisarius,” and the manuer in which this chef d@uvre of Sa!va- 
tor came into this country is somewhat curious. Catherine of Russia, wish- 
ing to confer some mark of favor upon one of the Towushends, no doubt 
for favors received whilst Amba-sador at her Court, offered him the choice 
of any picture from her celebrated collection, relying upon John Bull's 
want of taste in those days for the safety of ‘The Belisarics.”. For once 
she was mistaken ; hence it adorns the walls of Rainham; and at this 
distance of time I cannot restrain a smile at the thought bow my boyish 
fancy greatly preferred the ‘grim visaged front” of one Roger Town- 
shend to this magnificent painting, merely because the said Roger, who flou 
rished in the days of good Queen Bess, had slain with his own good sword tn 
the course of a few years no fewer than thirteen different gentlemen with whom 
he had feud, before he was in turn spitted himself, thus giving everything to 
the subject and nothing to the art; for I could not help feeling how much far 
ther [ would have traveiled to have witnessed the said Roger taking a fight with 
an Opponent on a quiet blank bit of heath, without fear of interruption from beak 
or blue-bottles, than I would have gone to see the old gentleman-mendicant 
begging for coppers amidst the fiaest ruins that imagination or reality could have 
presented, 
But to return, We had rambled through the several apartments, and had 
come tu the last of the suite, a smal! quiet room,* the favorite retreat of the 
Marquis and his Lady when alone, which was but seldom, as the hospitality of 
Rainham was unbounded and proverbial ; and each of us taking a chair, the 
worthy Rector began his story. 


It was in the spring of the year that I first came into this parish as curate, 
and at that time had never seen Lord Townshend. I was fond of shooting, 
easily obtained leave in the neighborhood, and occasionally joined the head 
keeper at Rainham when lie received orders for game. I[t was not till the au- 

tumn was pretty well advanced that the Marquis came down to Rainham; and 
itso happened that on the very morning after his arrival che keeper reported a! 

the hall that during the preceding night a good flight of woodcocks had arrived, 
and wished to know His Lordship’s commands. In those days the post did not 

arrive at Rainham til! noon, and, connected as Lord Townshend was with the 

Court, he seldom went abroad until he hid seen his letters: but wishing to 
make the most of the afternoon, he inquired if there was any one in the imme- 
diate neighborhood who could shoot. The heeper told him that the new cler- 

gyman was a nice sot, and a good sportsman into the bargain; upon which re- 
port he was forthwith despatched with a message, to the effect that Lord 

Townshend would be glad to see me at the hall at 12 o’clock to take luncheon, 

and join him in beating for woodcocks. Nothing Jota, I accepted the invitation ; 

and that cay stands marked in life’s course, as one of the very brightest—a day 

that promised, and at no distant day consummated, all the blessings [ have since 
enjoyed. We found the keeper’s report perfectly correct, were in high spirits, 

shot well, and about thirteen couple of woodcocks rewarded our exertions: 

want of sufficient light in the coverts sent us back to the hal! satisfied, and 

meeting Lady Townshend a: the ha'l-door, who came to inquire after our sport, 

I was introduced. and prepared to take my leave, bat was quietly interrupted 

in this way :—‘* What, Mr. B—o, leave Lady T. and myself after such a day as 

this? No, no, young gentleman, that’s not the Riinbam fashion: we must 
kill all these birds again after dinner.” Again I stammered out something about 

going home to dress : his finger was held up as mach as to say, wait a minute, 

and turning to his valet, who was smoothing the feathers, and exhibiting the 

birds to Lidy Townshend, he said, * Ca!! the housekeeper ;”’ and whilst he re- 

lated how he had killed the longest shot of the day, after both the keeper and 

myself had misse.i it, the elderly functionary, stiff in starch and housebold au- 

thority, made her appearance, and was thus addressed before her best curtsey 

was half delivered ; ‘* What have you got for dinner to day? but never mind ; 

here take two of these birds, Stannard (to the valet); pick good ones, and let 
them be dressed to a turn: and then, inspecting me, he said, * Yoo are not 

wet above yourancles [ see: I have sone beautiful lamb’s-wool stockings; my 

man will soon fit you out; and soap, water, and a rough to vel, will upon occa- 

sion make the toilet of a soldier and a Christian gentleman: but be quick, for 
dinner will soon be s:rved.”’ 

Well, that morning I had put on my bes! shooting-jacket, and a very decent 

garment of the sort it was; so, with clean face and hands, in fustian shorts, 
ard the Marquis’ white lanb’s wool’s, “ a world too big for my lean shanks,” I 
sate down with one of the most beautiful and fascinating women in Europe, two 
of her lovely daughers, and her Lord, the friend and companion of England's 
King.* After dinner, and soon after Lady Townshend had retired, he inquired 
what were my future prospects in the Church, and other worldly comforts? | 
told him that my wardrobe, a few deal chairs, a table, and a camp-bedstead, 
was a correct inventory of my household goods ; and that [ was * passing rich 
with £40 a year.” The seque! is soon told. The Incumbent of the parish 
was then at Bath drinking its waters for the recovery of his health, which, 
though they failed in perfectly restoring, kept him alive for two years louger: 
at the end of that period I was the Rector of Rainham. 

Towards the conclusion of hia tale I observed that his vuice became tremu 

lous; and, after a brief pause, he drew his handkerchief from his pocket. I 
turned to the window and gazed upon the trees in the park. Well might the 
tear of sorrow start as he reviewed the past : for now his friead and benefactor 
was dead, and the visits of the Marchioness to Rainham were few and far be- 
tween. The successor to the title was under a cloud, and in a foreign land ; 
the mansion was cold, empty, and desolate; and briers and thistles were spriog- 
ing up round its very walls, and noxious weeds were choking the few choice 
flowers in the parterres and shrubberies, were in former days autumu’s falling 
leaves were not suffered to remain scattered foran hour. Theat spot, heretofore 
instinct with all that could charm and impert earthly happiness ‘o its inmates, 
seemed dead as its late possessor. He did indeed 


“« Feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hal! deserted ;”’ 


and, added to all this, within the last few years, (for sorrows never come single) 
his own hearth had become desolate : his wife had deen consigned to the tomb, 
and his only child, after having been married to her father’s and her own heart's 
content, had died giving birth to her first child. 

Imagination could scarcely pain’ a scene in which haman feelings could be 
deeper steeped in wretchedness than must have been those of my friend in the 


* In this room stands the identical table that Wolfe used in his tent in the mem orable 
campaign in which he fell. Lord Townshend was second in command, and thus secured 
this treasure; it is, if I remember, of the form of a horse-shoe, and of very common 
wood. 

. j to the mock heroics exhibited by a country Clergyman last sum- 
o.. <re + ~ ager Suffolk coast not 100 miles from Southwold, who, after witness- 
ing a cricket match, in which some of his = | pemer ge performed, inquired into the 

state of their several wardrobes, and excused himself from asking them into his house 

because they had left their best clothes behindthem. Bah!!! 





} lis, 








‘oments [ am writing of oO h hi sees 
ten ai wv of. a the very spot on which he sat the brightest 
a he ng fancy hed ever dreamed of had been realized—for in this 
se ge a tne first day of his introduction t> the family, and here the 
a a setae given; in the more s'ately apartments through 
Pip nt ne ss — ered, where everything around whether for use or orna- 
be yt po than words. he had jomed io the gayety and elegan- 
beneath that roof, th : en tide ened ae tet 
ee rough @ succession of years, he had shared the tranquillity 
_ Ppiness and quietude of a family at that time as virtoous as they 
great. He now reclined, with the dark shades of memory pressing down, 
_“ A widow'd solitary thing 
nei The ae historian of the pen ive ecene = 
are some strokes of calamity ¢ , 
withering influence slowly but surely Apne tot oa payne > ae 
grave shrivelled, but not ripe. — Such have | ever concitheed pect A oe f 
this much respected man, for without any acute or confir , d di rd { io 
some years before he attained the age allotted to man ne ge ee 
london (Ola) Sporting Magazine for June, 1843. 


“THE HAPPY FAMILY.» 

Mrs. Biddy Quinlan, a plump rosy-cheeked dame, seeming] : ff 
up with rage, and evidently of a most fiery temperament ‘busiled 4 ey 
witness-box (o sus ain a charge of assault and battery against Mrs Han h 
Coyne, a pale faced mild-looking young woman, residing in the ceaen toe 
lity, to wit, Tindall’s buildings, Gray’s Inn-lane, a sort cf St. Giles’s a little 
removed. 

There is sufficient mystery as to the real facts in most Irish assault-cases to 

ewilder the magistrate, the clerk, and even the parties themselves, owing to 

the insuperable difficulty of extracting the truth from the witnesses, but in 
this case the utter uninte!ligibility of the plaintiff and her frierds rendered 
“confusion worse confounded.” They spoke a language (ifsuch it might be 
called) which seemed to be composed of a mixtareof the dialects of Cuam- 
berland and Connaught, each of which singly is abundantly inharmonious 
and incomprehensible to ears potite, but the compound resembles the jabber- 
ing of the half-civilised Chokataw Indian. 
; he Well,” said the magistrate, “let as hear what you have to say.”— 
“Seagh!” qaoth Biddy Qaintan (ba her evidence must b2 translated though 
ithe into“ patois”). “Say!” said she, “ E’thin, yer hanner’s werschip, on 
Monday evenin’ it was, that Mistress Coyne, this good lady that’s to the fore 
kem up to me an’ sthruck me on my nose, asI was standin’ foreninst my own 
dure, an’ | that blessed moment nayther doin,’ nor sayin,’ nor thinkin, anny 
har’m to mortal sowl, barrin,’ it may be, that owld Turk Willinton, an’ that 
thief ov the world, Mister Peel, case ye see, yer werchip (curiseying), I 
heerd as they are wantin’to put dowa Danan’ owld Ireland all out (more 
eng sed long life tothim bo:h). Thank ye kindly, Mistress Coyne,” 
says I— 
_ “Thank you!” said the magistrate, “what did you thank her for?’— 
“ Thank ye for nothin’, Mistress Coyne,” says I,“ an isthat the way wid ye 
this fine evenin’; musha ! my dear, ye’re cruel polite,”’ sis I,‘ an’ when Ised 
that, she med no more to do but tuk her other fist in her hand, an’ hot me a 
murdhering pelt undher my eye, so she did, an’ that’s the treth—look ye 
here, yer werchip” (pointing to a conspicuous “echymosis” under the left 
eye). “ Yis, she did, yer wership.” 

‘““Hlad she any reason for using you thus?” inquired the Magistrate.— 
Biddy was silent, for his worship’s English appeared to be too refined for her 
comprehension. 

The Clerk: Do you know why she struck you 7?—“ O, the know I know,” 
responded Biddy,“ barrin’ it might be ’case I spoke about the pigs.” 

The Clerk: The pigs! what have they todo with it?—* Well yer wert- 
ahip, Viltell ye. You see this Misthress Coyne’s landlady keeps pigs in the 
celler,an’ Misthress Coyne, an’ her hasband, an’ the childher, an’ the land- 
lady, an’ the pigs, al! lodge in the cellar together, an’ throth a mighty happy 
family they be, I blieve; but you see. your wertship, me an’ the nibors, 
doesn’t like the pigs, an’ that’s how it all kem about, an’ devil’s a lie is in it, 
your wertship.” 

A witness was called for the complainant, but, afier much puzzling, it was 
ascertained that she knew nothing about the matter, so her evidence was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mrs. Coyne then, with upturned eyes, and in a seductively mild tone of 
voice, declared that the complainant had called her all manner of names “ on- 
becoming anny dacent, respectable woman,” and that she never struck he , 
in proof of which she called two witnesses, who both exhibited an edifying 
ignorance of the facts which they were called to speak to, both of them can- 
didly oe that they were not present on the particular occasion re- 
ferred to, 

Mrs. Mary Gahan, the defendent’s landlady, was next called, but her un- 
derstanding seemed su obtuse that the magistrate gave her up in despair. 
The Clerk tried his hand. ‘Oh, Mrs. Gihan,” said that functionary, “ let 
me see, you keep pigs ia your celtar, don’t you?”—Mrs. Gahan (musingly): 
Is it “pigs,” your hanner? O, I suppose so. 

The Clerk: Don’t you know you do?—Well, sir, I—yis sir. 

‘he Clerk; You are liable toa penalty of 40s. for sodoing—Mrs. Gahan 
(instantly recovering herself): The Lord help me! you don’t tel] me that, 
sir ? 

The Magistrate said that that wasthe fact. His worship directed that Mrs. 
Gahan should b2 detained until a constable could go home with her, for the 
purpose of disturbing the harmony of the “happy family,” by ejecting the 
pigs instanter, 

Mrs. Gahan: Lord love ye, yer hanner, the pigsthe crathurs are as clane 
an’ as quite as anny other Christians. 

The Magistrate said it could not b2 tolerated that such animals should be 
kept in a cellar in a crowded place, like Gray’s Inn-lane. 

Mrs. Coyne, the defendant, was fined 5:3. for the assault. “ An’ wont yer 
hanner bind me over to keep the pace?” asked Mrs. Coyne, with great sim- 
plicity. 

“Qh, yes,” said the Magistrate, “ I will bind you“ both” over ;” and they 








ho 
were both bound over accordingly. 








IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


From the Dublin University Magizine. 








Tue character of Ireland sixty or seventy years ago was an anomaly to the 
moral world. Though united to England for seven centuries, and every effort 
made during that period to assimilate the people to her sober, prudent, and 
wise-thinking neighbours, little progress seems to have been made in ingrafting 
their habits, manners, and modes of thinking on the wild Irish stock. The laws 
were promulgated, and sometimes enforced with unrelenting severity; yet 
there was no advance in the general improvement of the people. Even within 
the pale, or in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, the king’s writ was 
nearly as much disregarded in the eighteenth century, as when Maguire of Fer- 
managh, in the sixteenth, demanded the price of the sheriff's head, that if his 
people cut it off, his Eric might be sent as a compensation to the Castle of 
Dublin. So little change was made in the moral feeling of the people, that 
laws were inoperative, evincing the truth of the satirist’s remark, Quid prosunt 
sine moribus leges. 

In former numbers of the Untversrry MaGazine, we were enabled to lay be- 
fore our readers various details of the unfortunate George Robert Fitzgerald ; 
the strange and almost incompatible traits of character he displayed ; his alter- 
nate gentleness and ferocity, love of justice and violation of all law ; his lenity 
and cruelty, patient endurance of wrong, yet perpetration of foul and atrocious 
murders. The scene of his outrages was, however, confined to a portion of Ire- 
land separated from the rest by its local position on the remote shores of the 
Atlantic, seldom visited by strangers, having little intercourse with England, 
and either generally ignorant of its laws, or from impunity setting them alto- 
cether at defiance. The instances we have now to lay before our readers are 
examples of a kindred spirit existing among persons born and living within the 
pale of civilization, brought up among Ireland's best inhabitants, in constant in- 
tercourse with intelligent strangers, and having no excuse from ignorance or 
seclusion for violations of law and justice. We shall begin with the metropo- 


BUCKS AND RIOTERS IN DUBLIN. 

Ar the period we refer to, any approach to the habits of the industrious 
classes by an application to trade or business, or even a profession, was consid- 
ered a degradation to a gentleman, and the upper orders of society affected a 
most siaia exclusiveness. There was, however, one most singular pursuit in 
which the highest and lowest seemed alike to participate with an astonishing 
relish, viz., fighting—which all classes in Ireland appear to have enjoyed with 
a keenness now hardly credible even to a native of Kentucky. The passions for 
brawls and quarrels was as rife in the metropolis as elsewhere, and led to scenes 
in Dublin, sixty or seventy years ago, which present a most extraordinary con- 
trast to society here at the present day. Ses 

Among the lower orders a feud and deadly hostility had grown up between 
the Liberty boys, or tailors and weavers of the Coombe, and the Ormond boys, 
or butchers who lived in Ormond-market on Ormond-quay, which caused fre- 
quent conflicts ; and it is in the memory of many now living that the streets, 
and particularly the quays and bridges, were impassable in consequence of the 
battles of the parties. ‘The weavers descending from the upper reigons beyond 
Thomas-street poured down upon their opponents below ; they were op by 
the butchers, and a contest commenced on the quays which extended from Es- 
sex to Island bydge. The shops were closed; all business suspended ; the 
sober and peaceable compelled to keep their houses, and those whose occasions 
led them through the streets where the belligerents were engaged, were stopped 
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while the war of stones and other missiles was carried on across the river, and 
the bridges were taken and retaken by the hostile parties. It will hardly be 
believed in the present efficient state of our police, that for whole days the in- 
tercouse of the city was interrupted by the feuds of these parties. ‘The few 
miserable watchmen, inefficient for any purpose of protection, looked on in ter- 
ror, and thought themselves well acquitted of their duty if they escaped from 
stick or stone. A friend of ours has told us that he has gone down to Essex-bridge 
when he has been informed that one of those bloody battles was raging, and 
stpod quietly on the battlements for a whole day looking at the combat, in 
which above a thousand men were engaged. At one time the Ormond boys 
drove those of the Liberty up to Thomas-street, where rallying, they repulsed 
their assailants and drove them back as far as the Broad-stone, while the 
bridges and quays were strewed with the maimed and wounded. It was re- 

rted of Alderman Emerson, when the lord mayor on one of those occasions, 
that he declined to interfere when applied to, asseerting that “ it was as much 
as his life was worth to go among them.”’* 

These feuds terminated sometimes in frightful excesses. The butchers used 
their knives not to stab their opponents, but for a purpose then common 1n the 
barbarous state of Irish society, to hough or cut the tendon of the leg, thereby 
rendering the person incurably lame for life. On one occasion of the defeat of 
the Ormond boys, those of the Liberty retaliated in a manner still more bar- 
barous and revolting. They dragged the persons they seized to their market, 
and dislodging the meat they found there, hooked the men by the jaws, and re- 
tired leaving the butchers hanging on their own stalls. oe ad 

The spirit of the times led men of the highest grade and respectability to join 
with the dregs of the market in these outrages, entirely forgetful of the feelings ot 
their order, then immeasurably more exclusive in their ideas of a — 
than now; and the young aristocrat, who would have felt it an intolerable 
degradation to associate or even to be seen with an honest merchant, however 
respectable, with a singular inconsistency made a boast of his intimate acquaint- 

ance with the lawless excesses of butchers and coal-porters. The students of 
Trinity College were particularly prone to join in the affrays between the belli- 
gerents, and generally united their forces to those of the Liberty boys against the 
butchers. On one occasion, several of them were seized by the latter, and to 
the great terror of their friends, it was reported they were hanged up in their 
stalls, in retaliation for the cruelty of the weavers. A party of watchmen suffi- 
ciently strong was at length collected by the authorities, and they proceeded to 
Ormond-market : there they saw a frightful spectacle, a number of college lads 
in their gowns and caps hanging on to the hooks. On examination, however, 
it was found that the butchers, pitying their youth and respecting their rank, had 
only hung them by the waistbands of their breeches, where they remained as 
helpless, indeed, as if they were suspended by the neck. 

he gownsmen were then a formidable body, and from a strong esprit de 
corps, were ready on short notice to issue forth in a mass to avenge any insult 
offered to any individual of their party who complained of it. ‘They converted 
the keys of their rooms into formidable weapons. ‘They procured themas large 
and heavy as possible, and slinging then in the sleeves or tails of their gowns, 
or pocket-handkerchiefs, gave with them mortal swinging blows. Even the 
fellows participated in this esprit de corps. ‘The interior of the college was 
considered a sanctuary for debtors, and woe to the unfortunate bailiff who vio- 
lated its precincts. ‘There stood at that time a wooden pump in the centre of 
the front court, to which delinquents in this way were dragged the moment 
they were detected, and all but smothered. On one occasion, the lads had 
hauled a wretch whom they detected, to the pump, where he was subjected to 
the usual discipline. Dr. Wilder, a fellow, was passing by, and pretending to 
interfere for the man, called out, ‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, for the love of God, 
don’t be so cruel as to nail his cars tothe pump.” The hint was immediately 
taken, a hammer and nails were sent for, and an ear was fastened with a ten- 
penny nail; the lads dispersed, and he remained for a considerable time bleed- 
ing and shrieking with pain, before he was released. 

Another striking instance of this laxity of discipline in the university occurred 
in the case of a printer of the name of Mills, who published the Hibernian Jour- 
nal, and who had incurred the anger of the students by some severe strictures 
on certain members of the college, which appeared in his paper’ On the 11th 
of February, 1775, some scholars drove in a coach to his door, and called him 
out on pretence of bargaining for some books. He was suddenly seized and 
thrust into the coach, and held down by the party within, with pistols to his 
head, and threats of being shot if he made any noise. In this way he was con- 
veyed to the pump, and after being nearly trampled to death, he was held there 
till he was A ae suffocated—indeed, he would have expired under the dis- 
cipline but for the prompt interference of some of the fellows. ‘This ~~ out- 
rage in the very courts, and under the fellows’ eyes, which ought to have been 
visited by the immediate expulsion of all concerned, was noticed only by a mild 
admonition of the board to a single individual ; the rest enjoyed a perfect impu- 
nity, and openly exulted in the deed. ‘The formof admonition actually excused 
the act. It was drawn up by the celebrated Dr. Leland, the historian of Ire- 
land. It commenced in these words :—*‘ Cun constet scholarium ignotorum 
ceetum infuriam admisisse in typographum quendam nomine Mills qui nefariis 
flagitiis nobiliora queque colleg imembra in chartis suis lacessivit,”” &c. 

“The theatre was the scene of many outrages of the college students. One 
of them is on legal record, and presents a striking picture of the then state of 
society. On the evening of the 19th of January, 1746, a young man of the 
name of Kelly, a student of the university, entered the pit much intoxicated, 
and climbing over the spikes of the orchestra, got upon the stage, from whence 
he made his way to the green-room, and insulted some of the females there in 
the most gross and indecent manner. As the play could not proceed from his 
interruption, he was taken away, and civilly conducted back to the pit ; here he 
seized a basket of oranges, and amused himself in pelting the performers. Mr. 
Sheridan was then manager, and he was the particular object of his abuse and 
attack. He was suffered to retire with impunity, after interrupting the per- 
formance, and disturbing the whole house. Unsatisfied by this attack, he re- 
turned a few nights after, with fifty of his associates, gownsmen, and others. 
They rushed towards the stage, to which they made their way through the or- 
chestra, and across the lights. Here they drew their swords, and then marched 
into the dressing-rooms, in search of Mr. Sheridan, to sacrifice him to their re- 
sentment. Not finding him, they thrust the points of their weapons through 
chests and clothes-presses, and every place where a man might be concealed— 
and this they facetiously called feeling for him. He had fortunately escaped, 
and the party proceeded in a body to his house in Dorset-street, with the mur- 
derous determination of stabbing him, declaring with the conspirator in Venice 
Preserved, “each man might kill his share.” For several nights they assem- 
bled at the theatre, exciting riots, and acting scenes of the same kind, till the 
patience of the manager and the public was exhausted. He then, with spirit 
and determination, proceeded legally against them. Such was the ascendancy 
of rank, and the terror those ‘“ bucks” inspired, that the general opinion was, it 
would be impossible that any jury could find a gentleman guilty of an assault 
upon a player. A barrister in court had remarked with a sneer, that he had 
never seen a “gentleman player.” ‘Then, sir,” says Sheridan, ‘I hope you 
see one now.” Kelly was found guilty of a violent assault, sentenced to pay a 
fine of five hundred pounds, and, to the surprise and dismay of all his gentlemen 
associates, sent to Newgate. 

Sometimes students, in other respects most amiable, and on other occasions 
most gentle, were hurried into those outrages by the overruling spirit of the 
times, and a compliance with its barbarous usages. Among the lads at that 
time was a young man named M‘Alister, whose fate excited as much pity as 
execration. He was a native of Waterford, and one of the most distinguished 
young members of the university for talent and conduct. He supped one night 
at a tavern, with a companion named Vandeleur, and they amused themselves 
by cutting their names on the table, with the motto, quis separalit. Issuing 
from thence im a state of ebriety, they quarrelled with a man in the street, and, 
having the points of their swords left bare through the end of their scabbards, (a 
custom then common with men inclined for a brawl,) ran him through the body 
in the course of the fray. ‘They were not personally recognised at the time, 
we the circumstance of carving their names on the table was adverted to, so 
a ay discovered and pursued. M‘Allister had gained his rooms in college, 

plice bs Hs speedily followed. He hastily concealed himself behind a sur- 
after. cea hep: hanging against the wall, and his pursuers entering the instant 
esnlemens Th every spot except the one he had chosen for his superficial con- 
beds, but with wi rose open chests and clothes-presses, ran their swords through 
pst out finding him, and supposing he had sought some other house 

ncealment, they departed. On their retreat, M‘Allister fled on board a 


anpcond escaped to America, where he died. He was a young man of a most 
able disposition. Had he lived in better days, he might have been distin- 


* Riots snch as these w. i i 

But it j e have described to have been frequent, seem hardly credible. 
an eae remembered that at that period there was no system of efficient police, and 
tenet A me the streets were wholly unprotected. The first appointment even of a 
eullige en, night-watch was in 1723, when an act was passed under which the different 
The utter Te i to appoint “honest men and good Protestants” to be night-watches. 
were from tin lency of the system must have been felt ; and various improvements 
act—with Ae ny to time, attempted in it, every four or five years producing a new police 
bulists whe W little suecess every one can judge, who remembers the tattered somnam- 
tempts had ale peented the ” Protestant watchmen” a few years ago. Various at- 
benedt that So been made to establish an efficient civic magistracy, but with such small 
within the au 4 comparatively recent period a large portion of the magisterial duties 
ever to act ts performed by county wp eens who had no legal authority what- 
ntlemen in _ An office was kept in the neighbourhood of Thomas-street by two 
es order te ive’ Commission for the county, whe made a yearly income by the fees ; and 
we believe Mr on the mob who murdered Lord Kilwarden so late as 1803 was given by, 
wtollbkmowws, nn, Bell, a magistrate of the county and not the city of Dublin. Another 
“the ae of the bench was Mr. Drury, who halted in his gait, and was cailed 
of hie nme oe Poa Le ws aqeuten abov. ry he wues for —~ tothe garret 
whence, as Curran remark: wi -% 

siderable effect on the rioters with a large telescope.” 1 Le Oe 
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guished for gentleness and humanity ; the spirit of his times, and the force ot 
example, converted him into an atrocious murderer.* 

Among the gentry of the period was a class called “ Bucks,” whose whole 
enjoyment, and the business of whose life seemed to consist in eccentricity and 
violence. Many of their names have come down to us. “ Buck English, 
“ Buck Sheehy,” and various others, have left behind them traditionary anec- 
dotes so repugnant to the conduct that marks the character of a gentleman of 
the present day, that we hardly believe they could have pretensions to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same class of society. These propensities were not 
confined to individuals, but extended through all the members of afamily. We 
remember an instance in which one brother of a well-known race shot his friend 
—and another stabbed his coachman. ‘They were distinguished by the appel- 
latives of “ Killkelly,” and “ Killeoachy.” We also remember three noble- 
men, brothers, so notorious for their outrages, that they acquired singular 
names, as indicative of their characters. ‘The first was the terror of every one 
who met him in public places—the second was seldom out of prison—and the 
third was lame—yet, no whit disabled from his buckish achievements ; they 
were universally known by the names of “Hellgate,” “Newgate,” and 
*“ Cripplegate.” ' 

Some of the Bucks associated together under the name of the “ Hell-fire 
Club ;”’ and among other infernal gerpe ns it is reported that they set fire 
to the apartment in which they met, and endured the flames with incredible ob- 
stinacy, till they were forced out of the house, in derision, as they asserted, of 
the threatened torments of a future state. On other occasions, in mockery of 
religion, they administered to one another the sacred rites of the church in a 
manner too indecent for description. Others met under the appellation of 
““ Mohawk,”’ “ Hawkabite,”’ “‘ Cherokee,”’ and other Indian tribes, then noted 
for their cruelty and ferocity ; and their actions would not disgrace their savage 
arche-types. Others were known by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Sweaters and Pinkin- 
dindies.”” It was their practice to cut off a small portion of the scabbards of 
the swords which every one then wore, and prick or “pink ” the persons with 
=" 1 they quarrelled with the naked points, which were sufficiently protruded 
to inflict considerable pain, but not sufficient to cause death. When this was 
intended, a greater length of the blade was uncovered. Barbers at that time 
were essential persons to “‘ Bucks” going to parties, as no man could then ap- 
pear without his hair elaborately dressed ind powdered. When any unfor- 
tunate friseur disappointed, he was the particular object of their rage ; and 
more than one was, it is said, put to death by the long points, as a just punish- 
ment for their delinquency. There was at that time a celebrated coffe-house 
called ‘“ Norris's,” near, we believe, where the Royal Exchange now stands. 
This was frequented by the fashionable, who assumed an intolerable degree of 
insolence over all of less rank who frequented it. Here a Buck used to strut 
up and down with a long train to his morning gown; and if any person, in 
walking across the room, happened accidentally to tread upon it, his sword was 
drawn, and the man punished on the spot for the supposed insolence. On one 
occasion, an old gentleman who witnessed the transaction informed us, a plain 
man, of a genteel appearance, crossed the room for a newspaper, as one of the 
Bucks of the day (Sheehy, we believe, was his name) was passing, and touched 
the prohibited train accidentally with his foot. ‘The sword of the owner was 
instantly out, and as every one then carried a sword, the offending man drew 
his, a small tuck, which he carried as an appendage to dress, without at all in- 
tending or knowing how to use it. Pressed upon by his ferocious antagonist, 
he was driven back tothe wall, to which Buck Sheehy was about to pinhim. As 
he drew back for the lunge, his terrified oponent, in an impulse of self-preserva- 
tion, sprung within his point, and without aim or design pierced him to the 
heart. The Buck was notorious for his skill in fencing, and had killed or 
wounded several adversaries. ‘This opportune check was as salutary in its ef- 
fects at the coffee-house as the punishment of Kelly was at the theatre. 

The excitement of these men was not, however, always of a cruel or violent 


kind. ‘Their eccentricities were often of a peaceful character, and displayed 
themselves in a more harmless manner. Colonel St. Leger (pronounced Sal- 
leger) was a large man, handsome and well-made, and particularly acceptable 


to the society of the Castle during the viceroyalty of the Duke of Rutland, and 
was a devoted admirer of the beautiful duchess, taking all occasions to display 
his gallantry, sometimes in the most extravagant manner. Seeing her grace 
wash her hands and mouth one day after dinner, he called immediately for the 
glass, and, standing up, drank to the bottom the contents. ‘St. Leger,” says 
the duke, “ you are in luck, her grace washes her feet to-night, and you shall 
have another goblet after supper.”’ 

The feat of another gentleman, who proposed a bet for a considerable sum 
that he would proceed to Jerusalem, play ball against its walls, and return in a 
given time, is well known in Dublin, and obtained the enterprising challenger a 
soubriquet by which he has ever since been universally known. 


DUELLING. 

The universal practice of duelling, and the ideas entertained of it, contribu- 
ted not a little to the disturbed and ferocious state of society we have been de- 
scribing. No gentleman had taken his proper station in life till he had ‘“ smelt 
powder,” as it was called ; and no barnister could go circuit till he had obtained 
a reputation in this way ; no election, and scarcely an assizes, passed without a 
number of duels ; and many men of the bar practising half a century ago, owed 
their eminence, not to powers of eloquence or to legal ability, but to a daring 
spirit, and the number of duels they had fought. Sir Jonah Barrington gives 
some singular details of this, and a catalogue of barristers who killed their man, 
and judges who fought their way to the bench. We shall notice some of them, 
with a few additional particulars which Barrington has not mentioned. 

Among the barristers most distinguished in this way was Bully Egan, chair- 
man of Kilmainham for the county of Dublin. He was a large, black, burly 
man, but of so soft and good-natured a disposition, that he was never known to 
pass a severe sentence on a criminal without blubbering in tears. Yet he per- 
haps fought more duels than any man on or off the bench. ‘Though so tender- 
hearted in passing sentence on a criminal, he was remarkably firm in shooting a 
friend. He fought at Donnybrook with Barret, the master of the rolls, before 
a crowd of spectators, who were quite amused at the drollery of the scene. 
When his antagonist tired, he was walking coolly away, saying his honour was 
satisfied ; but Egan called out he must have a shot at his honour. On his re- 
turning to his place, Egan said he would not humour him, or be bothered with 
killing him, but he might either come and shake hands, or go to the devil. On 
another occasion he fought with Keller, a brother barrister. It was no unusual 
thing for two opposite counsel to fall out in court in discussing a legal point, re- 
tire to a neighbouring field to settle it with pistols, and then return to court to 
resume the argument in a more peaceable manner. Such an instance occurred 
at the assizes of Waterford about sixty years since: Keller and Egan fell out 
on a point of law, and both retired from court. Thty crossed the river Suir in 
a ferry-boat to gain the county of Kilkenny. Harry Hayden, a large man and 
a justice of the peace for the county, when he heard of it, hastened to the spot, 
and got in between thein just as they were preparing to fire. They told him to 
get out of the way or they would shoot him, and then break every bone in his 
body. He declared his authority as a justice of the peace. They told him if 
he was St. Peter from heaven they would not mind him. ‘They exchanged shots 
without effect, and then returned to court. ‘The cause of their absence was ge- 
nerally understood, and they found the bench, jury-box, and spectators waiting 
quietly to hear which of thein was killed. 

Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, who was afterwards Lord Chancellor and 
Earl of Clare, fought with Curran, afterwards Master of the Rolls, with enor- 
mous pistols, twelve inches long. 

Scott, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and Earl of Clon- 
mel, fought Lord Tyrawly on some affair about his wife, and afterwards with 
the Earl of Llandaff, about his sister, and with several others, on miscellaneous 
subjects and with various weapons, swords and pistols. 

Metge, Baron of the Exchequer, fought with his own brother-in-law, and two 
other antagonists. 

Patterson, Justice of the Common Pleas, fought three country gentlemen, 
and wounded them all; one of the duels was with small swords. 

Toler, Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, fought “ fighting ”’ 
Fitzgerald, and two others, with their pistols muzzle to muzzle. So distin- 
guished was Mr. Toler for his deeds in this way, that he was always the man 
depended on by the administration to frighten a member of the opposition— 
and so rapid was his promotion in consequence, that it was said he shot up into 
preferment. 

Grady, first counsel to the revenue, fought Maher and Campbell, two barris- 
ters, and several others, guos perscribere longum est. 





* He was well known for his poetic talents. In his exile, he wrote an elegiac epistle 
to his sister, to whom he was strongly attached ; the strain of tender affection it breathes, 
and the polished elegance of the versification, evince at once the taste of a cultivated 
mind, the feelings of a ‘sind and warm heart. A few stanzas are here subjoined as a 
en :— 

i Ses ** Whilst thou, the chosen sister of my heart, 

With mirth dissembled, soothe a mother’s woe, 
Or solitary stray, and, scorning art, 

From genuine anguish give the tears to flow, 
Behold thy brother, cruel fortune’s slave, 

With folded arms and brow depressed in care, 
Where the beach bellows to the lashing wave, 

Indulge each mournful accent of despair. 


Yet, torn from objects which my heart holds dear, 
Still shall my fondness for Eliza live: 

Then take this prayer—accept a brother’s tear. 
For prayers and tears are all I now can give. 

* Parent of Nature, let thy sleepless eyes 





Be ever watchful o’er Eliza’s ways ; 
Should stern misfortune threat, oh! de thou near, 
And guide her safe through life’s intricate maze.’”’ 


Curran, Master of the Rolls, was as much distinguished for his duels as | 
eloquence. He called out, we others, Lord Buckinghamshire, Chief " teogg 
tary for Ireland, because he would not dismiss, at his dictation, a public office, . 

The Right Honourable G, Ogle, a privy councillor, and member for Dublin 
the great Orange champion, encountered Barny Coyle, a distiller of whiskey. ‘ 
because he was a papist—and Coyle challenged him, because he said «p. 
would as soon break an oath as swallow a poached egg.”” ‘The combatants 
were so inveterate, that they actually discharged four brace of pistols without 
effect. The seconds did not come off so well as the principals—one of then 
broke his arm, by stumbling into a potate trench. Ogle was as distinguished : 
poet as a duellist, and his song of ** Bannow’s Banks” has been for half a ce : 
tury a prime favourite. * 

Sir Hardinge Gifford, Chief Justice of Ceylon, had an encounter with the un- 
fortunate barrister, Bagnal Harvey, afterwards the rebel leader in the count y of 
Wexford. He wounded Gifford, but subsequently suffered himself by an igno- 
minious execution. 7 

The Right Honourable Henry Grattan, leader of the House of Commons wa 
ever ready to sustain with his pistols the force of his arguments. His coo] feo. 
city, on such occasions, was a fearful display. He began by fighting Lord Earls. 
ford, and ended by shooting the Honourable Isaac Corry, Charicellor of the Fx. 
chequer. He called him, m the debate on the union, “a dancing master,” and 
went from the house to fight him, while the debate was going on, and shot him 
through the arm. 

So general was the practice, and so all-pervading was the duel mania, that 
the peaceful shades of our university could not escape it. Not only students 
adopted the practice, but principal and fellows set the example. The Honoura. 
ble J. Hely Hutchinson, the provost, introduced, among other innovations 0) 
the quiet retreats of study, dancing, and the fashionable arts. Among them 
was the noble science of defence, for which he wished to endow a professorship, 
He is represented in Pranceriana as a fencing-master, trampling on Newton's 
principia, while he makes a lunge. He set the example of duelling to his pu- 
pils, by challenging and fighting Doyle, a Master in Chancery—while his sop, 
the Honourable Francis Hutchinson, collector of the customs ‘in Dublin, not to 
degenerate from his father, fought a duel with Lord Mountmorris. 

As if this was not a sufficient incentive to the students, the Honourable Ps. 
trick Duigenan, a fellow and tutor in Trinity College, challenged a barrister, ang 
fought him—and not satisfied with setting one fighting example to his young 
class of pupils, he called out a second opponent to the field. 

The public mind was in such a state of irritation from the period of 1780 to 
the time of the union, that it was supposed three hundred remarkable duels 
were fought in Ireland during that interval. Counties or districts became di-- 
tinguished for their dexterity at the weapons used—Galway, for the swor - 
Tipperary, Roscommon, and Sligo, for the pistol ; Mayo for equal skill in bot). 

So universal and irrepressible was the propensity, that dwelling clubs were ac- 
tually established, the conditions of which were, that before a man was ballot- 
ted for, he must sign a solemn declaration, that “he had exchanged a shot or a 
thrust with some antagonist :”? and a code of laws and regulations were draw) 
up as a standard, to refer to on all points of honour. This was called, “ The 
practice of duelling and points of honour settled at Clonmel summer assizes, 
1775, by gentlemen delegates from Tipperary, Galway, &c., and presented for 
general adoption throughout Ireland.” This singular national document is stil] 
extant, though happily now seldom appealed to. 

Weapons of offence were generally kept at the inns for the accommodation 
of those who might come on an emergency unprovided. In such cases, * pis- 
tols were ordered for two, and breakfast for one,” as it might, and did sometimes 
happen, that the other did not return to partake of it, being left dead in th: 
field. No place was free from these encounters : feuds were cherished and of- 
fences often kept in memory, till the parties met, when swords were drawn, and 
the combat commenced in the public street ; a ring was formed round the par- 
ties, and they fought within it like two pugilists at Moulsey Hurst. We re- 
member to have heard an old gentleman tell of such an encounter which hi 
witnessed in St. Stephen’s-green. One of the combatants was, we believe, G 
R. Fitzgerald. The parties were walking round the enclosure in different di- i 
rections, and as soon as they met they sprang at each other like two game cocks ; 5 
a crowd collected, and a ring was formed, when some humane person cried out, 
‘for God's sake, part them.’’ ‘ No,” said a grave gentleman in the crowd, 
“let them fight it out. One will probably be killed and the other hanged foi Jl 
the murder, and society will get rid of two pests.” One of them did thrust tli a 
other through the tail of his coat, and he long exhibited in company, by his un- 
easy position, the painful and disgraceful seat of the wound. 

Among the duellists of the south of Ireland at the close of the last century, 
were several whose deeds are still talked of. One was a gentleman named 
Hayes, and called * nosey,” from a remarkable fleshy excrescence growing My 
from the top of his nose, which increased to an enormous size. It was said to 
be the point at which his antagonist always aimed, as the most strikmg and con- 
spicuous part of his person. On one occasion he tried in vain to bring an ofien- | 
der to the field, so he charged his son never to appear again in his presence ti! 5 
he brought with him the ear of his antagonist. In obedience to his father’s com- 
mands the son sought out the unfortunate man, seized him, and, as was current!) 
reported, cut off his ear, and actually brought it back to his father as a peace- 
offering in a handkerchief. 

Another was Pat Power of Daragle. He was a fat, robust man, much dis- 
tinguished for his intemperance, and generally seen with a glowing red face. 
He on one occasion fought with a fire-eating companion, called Bob Briscoe ; 
when taking aim, he said he sti! had a friendship for him, and would show 11 ; 
so he only shot off his whisker and the top of his ear. His pistol was always a! 
the service of another who had less inclination to use it; and when a friend ol 
his declined a challenge, Power immediately took it up for him. When th 
Duke of Richmond was in the south of Ireland, he knighted many persons 
without much regard to their merits or claims. In Waterford he was particu- 
larly profuse of his honours in this way. Among his knights were the Recor- 
der, the paymaster of a regiment, and a licutenant. Power was in a coflec- 
house conversing with a gentleman he accidentally met, and the topic of con- 
versation was the new knights. He abused them all ; but particularly ‘a tcl- 
low called B , a beggarly half-pay lieutenant.” ‘The gentleman turned pale, 
and in confusion, immediately left the coffee-room. ‘* Do you know who that A 
is?’* said a person present. ‘ No,” said Power; “I never saw him before.” if 
© That’s Sir J. B whom you have been abusing.”’ ‘In that ease,” salu [ 
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Power, with great unconcern, “I must look after my will.” So he immediate!s 
proceeded to the office of T. Cooke, an eminent attorney, sat down upon a desk 
stool, and told him immediately to draw his will, as he had no time to lose. ‘Th 
will was drawn and executed ; and then he was asked what was the cause 0! 
his hurry. He explained the circumstance, and said he expected to find a mes 
sage at his house before him. *‘* Never fear,’’ said Cooke, “the knight is an 
Englishman, and has too much sense to take notice of what you have said.” 
Cooke was a prophet ; the terrer of Powex’s name was sufficient to satisfy th 
Englishman for the insult. 

When travelling in England he had many encounters with persons who were 
attracted by his brogue and clumsy appearance. On one occasion, a group 0! 
gentlemea were sitting in a box at one end of the room, when Power entered a! 
the other. The representative of Irish manners at this time on the English 
stage, was a tissue of ignorance, blunders, and absurdities, and when a real 
Irishman appeared off the stage he was always supposed to have the character- 
istics of his class, and so to be a fair butt for ridicule. When Power took his 
seat in the box, the waiter came to him with a gold watch, with a gentleman s 
compliments, and a request to know what o'clock it was by it. Power took the 
watch, and then directed the waiter to let him know the person that sent it ; he 
pointed out one of the group. Power rang the bell for his servant, and directed 
him to bring his pistols and follow him. He put them under his arm, and with 
the watch in his hand, walked up to the box, and presenting the watch, begged 
to know to whom it belonged. When no one was willing to own it, he drew his 
own old silver one from his feb, and presented it to his servant, desiring him to 
keep it ; and putting up the gold one, he gave his name and address, and as- 
sured the Cockney he would keep it safe till called for. It never was claimec. 

On another occasion he ordered supper, and while waiting for it he read the 
newspaper. After some time, the waiter laid two covered dishes on the table. ; 
and when Power examined their contents he found they were two dishes 0! 
smoking potatoes. He asked the waiter to whom he was indebted for suc 
good fare, and he pointed to two gentlemen in the opposite box. Power desire¢ 
his servant to attend him, and directing him in Irish what to do, he quietly made ! 
his supper off the potatoes, to the great amusement of the Englishmen.  Pre- 
sently his servant appeared with two more covered dishcs, one of which he laid 
down before his master, and the other before the persons in the opposite box. 
When the covers were removed, there was found in each a loaded pistol. Powe! 
took up his and cocked it, telling one of the others to take up the second, asst! : 
ing him “ they were at a very proper distance for a close shot, and if one fell he 
was ready to give satisfaction to the other.’’ The parties immediately bolted 
without waiting for a second invitation, and with them, several persons in the 
adjoining box. As they were all in too great a hurry to pay their reckonilg, 
Power paid it for them along with his own. 

Another of these distinguished duellists was a Mr. Crow Ryan. He shouted 
along the streets of Carrick-on-Suir, “ who dare say Boo,” and whoever did 
dare say so, was called out to answer for it. The feats of another, the celebra- ; 
ted “ fighting” Fitzgerald, are still well remembered in Dublin. He made . ; 
a practice to stand in the middle of a narrow crossing in a dirty street, so that 
every passenger would be forced either to = into the mud or jostle - v1 
pa» If any had the boldness to choose the latter, he was immediately ch 
enged. 
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ancient chieftains of Fermanagh, continued till a still more recent period “to 
fright the Islanders from their propriety.” 

The laws by which duelling is punishable were then as severe as now; but 
such was the spirit of the times, that they remained a dead letter. No prose- 
cution ensued, or if it even did, no conviction would follow. Every man on the 
jury was himself probably a duellist, and would not find his brother guilty. The 
judge, we believe, who most contributed to check this spirit, was the late Judge 
Mayne. He was a serious, solemn man, a Methodist in religion, and a rigid 
moralist in practice. His long artrabilarious and inflexible countenance on the 
bench, imposed an unusual silence and sense of seriousness upon the court. A 
case of duelling came before him on the western circuit, accompanied by some 
unusual circumstances, which in the disturbed state of the moral feeling of the 
time were considered an alleviation. An acquittal was therefore expected as a 
thing of course. The judge, however, took a different view of the case; he 
clearly laid it down as one of murder, and charged the jury to find such a ver- 
dict. His severity was a subject of universal reprobation, and his efforts to put 
down murder were considered acts of heartless cruelty. In a company of west- 
ern gentlemen, when his conduct was talked over, sume one inquired what was 
Judge Mayne’s Christian name. “TI cannot tell what it is,’ said another, “ but 
| know what it isnot—it is not Hugh.’’ Since then, a memorable change has 
come over the spirit of the times, and men who had been slaves to public opin- 
ion, dared to brave it. Criminal informations for challenging or provoking to 
fight were ventured upon, even at the hazard of being considered cowards. “In 
one term, thirteen were filed from the neighbourhood of Galway. Duelling, 
like drunkenness in Ireland, is now nearly extinguished. ss 

This mania seems to have commenced after the battle of the Boyne, and ter- 
minated with the union. The effect of the first was, to disband a number of 
inilitary men by the dissolution of the Irish army, who wandered about the 
country without employment or means of living, yet adhering with tenacity to 
the rank and feelings of gentlemen. They were naturally susceptible of slight 
or insult, and ready on all occasions to resent them by an appeal to their familiar 
weapons, the sword or pistol. Their opponents, the Williamites, had been sol- 
diers likewise, and not likely to treat with due respect ruined and defeated men. 
These causes, acting on temperaments naturally hot and irritable, brought on 
constant collisions, which were not confined to the parties, but were soon ex- 
panded through all classes. The effect of the union was to amalgamate the 
countries more closely together, and to superadd the sober and wiser modes of 
thinking of our neighbours on the unstable and eccentric habits of ourselves. 

The legislature of the time presents a few striking illustrations of the violent 
spirit exhibited in some of the anecdotes we have here recorded. From 1773 
to 1783, several acts were passed enacting the most extreme penalties for the 
punishment of offenders called ‘*Chalkers.”” ‘hese acts recite that profligate 
ind ill-disposed persons were in the habit of mangling others “ merely with the 
wanton and wicked intent to disable and disfigure them.’ They seem as ap- 
propriate to the gentlemanly brutalities.af Bucks and Pinkindindies as to the 
teats of their rivals the weavers and butchers, and there is an exception in the 
punishment, which seems adapted more particularly for the former, viz., that 
while the punishment for “chalking ’’ is made in the highest degree penal, it 
is provided that the offence shal! not corrupt the offender’s blood, or cause a for- 
feiture of his property to the prejudice of his wife or relatives. In 1783, the 
brutal custom of houghing (a favourite practice, as we mentioned before, with 
the Dublin butchers in their feuds) occasioned another statute, for the more ef- 
fectual discovery and prosecution of offenders called ‘‘ Houghers.”” This latter 
act had the curious effect of increasing the evil it was intended to check. It 
adopted the clumsy contrivance of pensioning the victim of the hougher for life 
on the district where the offence was committed unless the offender was con- 
victed. It appears from the act that the military were the class against whom 
the practice of houghing was most in vogue, and when soldiers became unwil- 
ling to continue in the army, either from being employed against their political 
prejudices, or from being entrapped as recruits, or from any other reason, they 
used secretly to hough themselves, and as the conviction of the offender was then 
impossible, they thus obtained a pension for life 


ABDUCTION 

Abduction, or forcibly carrying off heiresses, was another of those crying evils 
which at this time afflicted Ireland ; but 1t was an outrage so agreeable to the 
spirit of the times, and so congenial to the ardent and romantic character of the 
natives, that it was considered an achievement creditable to the man, anda 
matter of boast and exultation to the woman. From the time that the King of 
Leinster abducted the frail Dervogle, and royalty set an example of carrying off 
ladies, it was the constant practice. When once it went abroad that a woinan 
had money in any station in life, she became the immediate object of some en- 
terprising fellow, who readily collected about him adherents to assist in his at- 
tempt. No gentleman or farmer felt himself safe who had a daughter entitled 
to a fortune ; she was sure to be carried off with or without her consent, and he 
lived in a constant state of alarm till she was happily disposed of in marriage 
{t was generally the wildest most ‘‘ devil-may-care ’’ fellow who undertook the 
enterprise, and unfortunately such a character was found to have most attractions 
in the eyes of a young and romantic girl. The frequency of this offence was 
such a crying grievance that the legislature at an early period interfered to pre- 
vent it, and the law on this subject was made, and has since continued more 
stringent in Ireland than in England. So early as the year 1634, a statute had 
been passed for punishing such as “ carried away maydens that be inheritors ;”’ 
but this being found ineffectual in 1707, forcible abduction was made a capital 
felony, and at the same time provisions were made for the punishing those who 
carnied off heiresses though not forcibly, and preventing their ever enjoying their 
wife’s property. This law was, however, inoperative, from a notion which pre- 
vailed that the offender was not punishable if the woman abducted him. ‘The 
girl carried off was accordingly placed before the man on the horse, who thought 
he might thus evade the puntshment, and the maidens frequently, like the Sa- 
bines, became so reconciled to their ravishers, that prosecutions bore a very small 
preportion to the number of offences. 

An association was formed in the south of Ireland which will hardly be be- 
lieved to have existed in any country, except in that where even to the present 
day men unite themselves for unlawful purposes with a recklessness and perse- 
verance almost incredible. This association was ‘‘an abduction club,” the 
members of which bound themselves by an oath to assist im carrying off such 
young women as were fixed upon by any members. ‘They had emissaries and 
confederates in every house, who communicated information of particulars ; the 
extent of the girl’s fortune, the state and circumstances of the whole family, 
with details of their intentions and domestic arrangements and movements. 
When a girl was thus pointed out, the members drew ‘ots, but more generally 
tossed up for her, and immediate measures were taken to secure her for the for- 
tunate man by all the rest. No class of society was exempt from their visita- 
tions, and opulent farmers as well as the gentry were subject to these engage- 
ments of the clubs, according to their rank in life. 

The persons who were most usually concerned in such clubs were a class of 
men abounding in Ireland called ‘“ squireens.’’ They were the younger sons or 
connections of respectable families, having little or no patrimony of their own, 
but who scorned to demean themselves by any useful or profitable pursuit. They 
are described by Arthur Young and other writers of the day, as distinguished in 
fairs and markets, races and assizes, by appearing in red waistcoats, lined with 
narrow lace or fur, tight leather breeches and top boots, riding “ a bit of blood” 
lent or given them from the stables of their opulent connections. 

Hurling was at that time the universal amusement in which the gentry as well 
as the peasantry engaged, and in this athletic sport the squireens excelled. 
They were generally addicted toa base and brutal advantage sometimes taken 
iy this noble exercise. It frequently happened in pursuit of the ball, that two 
antagonists came into collision, and in the shock one of them thrusting the han- 
dle of his hurley under his arm, took with the point of it his antagonist in the 
side, who in some instances fell dead, and in others remained with crushed ribs 
a maimed and disabled man for life. We acknowledge with shame that this 
base act was not only practised but applauded as a dexterous and justifiable ruse. 
On occasions when districts or counties challenged each other in this game, the 
rival parties were headed by the gentry of this class, who thus became identi- 
fied with and united to the peasantry. 

These things, with @ prestige in favour of family connection or pretension to 
the rank of gentlemen, made young men of this class most popular and special 
favourites with the peasantry, who were ready and delighted to assist in any en- 
terprise in which they were concerned. When a gir! fell to the lot of a mem- 
ber of the club it was probable he never had known or spoken to her, but it was 
his care to meet her at a public ball, where he generally contrived to render him- 
self agreeable, and in the bustle and confusion of breaking up to put her into a 
chaise, or on horseback, with or without her consent. 

Catherine and Anne Kennedy were the daughters of Richard Kennedy of 
Rathmeadan, county of Waterford. Their father was dead, and they lived with 
their mother in much respectability ; they were each entitled to a fortune under 
their father’s will of two thousand pounds, a large sum at that time as a girl's 
portion in Ireland ; but even that was exaggerated, and they were looked upon 
as co-heiresses of immense wealth, and as such, objects of great cupidity to the 
abduction clubs. The fortunate persons to whose lot they fell were Garrett 
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if pat mene statutes, as well as those relating to chalkers, &c., which we before noticed, 
7 ‘i the alterations made by subsequent acts, were al! repealed in the consolidation ot 
1e seine code in 1829; but the substance of the former was re-enacted. The capital 
Fuels unent for forcible abduction has been ameliorated Jast session, as to offences after 
tober, 1842. 
r i — he ap Poe coltains a curious clause, telling the story of one John O'Bryan, who 
mo te — property, and had forcibly carried off Margaret M‘Namara, junior, who 
Res € 4 Wo thousand pounds, and provides a special remedy for saving the two 
ee pounds. Tue House of Commons would be not a little surprised at a private 
anecdote of this kind being introduced into a modern bill 





Byme, of Ballyaun, in the county of Carlow, and James Strange, (pronounced 
Strang,) of Ullard, in the county of Kilkenny. They were young men of great 
popularity in the country, dissipated, dashing, careless, spirited fellows, but of 
different dispositions. Strange was irritable, impetuous, and tyrannical, sacri- 
ficing every thing to accomplish his ends, and little regarding the means or feel- 
ings of others. Byrne, on the contrary, was amiable, and as far as his pursuits 
and propensities permitted, of a kind and gentle temper, particularly so to wo- 
men, with whom he was an universal favourite. He had attached himself to 
Catherine Kennedy, whose disposition was somewhat like and congenial to his | 
own. Strange had fixed his regards on Anne, who, in like manner, resetnbled 
him in determination and. haughtiness of temper. In the intercourse of the 
country they had oceasionally met at race-balls, and other convivial meetings, 
and the men had endeavoured to render themselves agreeable to the girls, with 
such success, that it was reported, on the authority of their confidential maids, 
that they were actually invited by them to avail themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to carry them off, as there were no hopes that their mother and friends | 
would consent to their marrying men of such desperate fortunes. 

While this intercourse was going on Catherine was but fifteen, and her sis- 
ter Anne but fourteen ; they were both very lovely girls, but Anne was most | 
distinguished, and her form and face gave promise of something eminently beau- 
tiful. - 

On the 14th of April, 1779, the girls accompanied their mother, aunt, and 
some friends, to a play enacted at Graiguenamana, a small town in the county | 
of Kilkenny; and before the representation was concluded, a notice was con- 
veyed to them that Byrne and Strange had formed a plan to carry them of that 
night from the play, and had assembled a number of adherents round the house 
for the purpose. In great alarm, the girls, with their mother and aunt, left the 
theatre, and retired to another room in the same house, accompanied by several 
gent!emen, their friends, who resolved to protect them: they bolted and barri- 
caded the door, and they remained for two hours without any attempt being 
made onthe room. At length a violent rush was felt at it, the door gave way, 
and the party outside entered. There wasa bed in the room, and the giris 
hastily retired behind the curtains and endeavoured to conceal themselves, and 
impress on the minds of the rioters that they had escaped from the apartment, 
and were no longer in the house. For an hour or more, tlie men seemed irreso- 
lute and used no violence, but at the end of that time they rushed to the bed, 









was miserable, and she died an object of great commiseration—sunk, it was 
said, in want and degradation. The common people declared her fate a judg- 
ment, and continued to execrate herself while living, and her memory when 
dead. The very act of a man hazarding his life to carry her off was deemed a 
noble act, her proseeution a base re‘urn, and her misfortunes nothing but the 
vengeance of heaven visibly visited upon her. 

Another awful catastrophe of this kind occurred in a different part of Ireland, 


about the same period, which is perhaps one of the most interesting an melan- 
choly on record. We have already noticed it in our periodical under feigned 
names, and with some fictitious embellishments ; but we now give the mere de- 
tails of facts divested of all colouring. Indeed, it is a simple story, more affec- 
ting than any fiction. . ; + 

On the Derry side of the F 


| On Derry s oyle, and about two miles from the city, is Prehen 
the seat of the Knoxes. 


It is highly we . . 

descending tothe river, and pr beer oded, and covers a considerable tract, 
lace with ite dark al wy The janging the broad expanse of water in this 

piace lt! ts rK ashe > 2 Cire . a ee: fs 

- € bps x" “shines sna Ce. he cizcumstance which marked the respectable 

taimily with affliction is of such a character as to correspond with the gloom 

that pervades its aspect ; and no traveller passes it without many reflections on 

the sad event which happened there. s 
John M’Naghtan was a native of Derry. His father was isi opulddt mee- 
1 + th- a — *~ ’ F } - ‘ sé 

a who ates his son all the advantage of a most liberal education. He 

pemegaate ie. x rinity College, Dublin; but having inherited from his uncle a 

large estate, wach precluded the necessity of engaging in any profession, he 

commenced a career of dissipation then too common in Ireland. He married 


| early, but his extravagance soon involved him in such distress that he was ar- 


rested by the sherifi tor a considerable debt in his parlour, in the presence of 
his wife. The sliock was fatal. Both wife and child perished. Being a man of 
address and ability, hewas appointed to a lucrative situation in the revenue by the 
Irish government, and in the course of his duty contracted an intimacy with the 
family of Mr. Knox, of Prehen whose daughter, a lovely and amiable girl, was 
entitled to a large fortune independent of her father. ‘To her M’Naghtan paid 
assiduus court, and as she was too young at the time to marry, he obtamed a pro- 
mise from her to become her bride in two years. When the circumstance was made 
known to her father, he interdicted it in the most decided manner, and forbade 
M’Naghtan’s visits to his house. This was respresented as so injurious to 
M’Naghtan’s character, that the good-natured old man was persuaded again 





and drew the girls from their concealment. 


by above one hundred armed men with shirts covering their clothes, by way ot 
disguise, the then common costume, in which originated the name of ‘* White- 
boys."’ ‘Two horses were ready saddied, Catherine was forced to mount one, 
and placed before Byrne, and Anne was placed upon the other before Strange : 
and in this way, surrounded by a desperate body of men sufficient to intumidate 
and overawe the country, they were carried off from their friends. ‘To allay the 
terrors of the girls, it was proposed to send for other females who would be their 
companions. They received the proposal with joy, and they were speedily 


They now displayed arms of ail | 
kinds, swords and pistols, with which they were provided, and m spite of all the | 
opposition of the girls’ friends, whom they fiercely attacked and threatened with | 440" aap . I 
instant death, they dragged them into the street, where they were surrounded | pocket 4 prayer-book, and read himself the marriage ceremony, prevailing on 


(o permit his intimacy with his family, under the express stipulation that he 
should think no more of his daughter. One day the lovers tound themselves 
alone, with no companion: but a little boy, when M’Naghtan took from his 


| Miss Knox to answer the rseponses—which she did, adding to each, “ provided 
my father consent.’’ Of this ceremony M’Naghtan immediately availed him- 
self; and when he next met her at the house of a mutual friend, openly claim- 
ed her as his wife. Again he was forbidden the house by the indignant father. 
He then published an advertisement in all the newspapers, declaring the young 
lady was married to him. By a process, however, m the spiritual court, the 
pretended marriage was entirely set aside. 

In the course of these proceedings, M’Naghten wrote a threatning letter to 





joined by some women, who proved however to be sisters and near relatives ot | 
the abductors, and were prepared and in readiness to promote their criminal | 
views. 

They rode ali night, surrounded by a strong armed guard of Whiteboys, toa 
place called Kilmashane, fifteen Irish miles from Graiguenamana. During the 
journey they were repeatedly solicited to consent to marry the men, and threat | 
ened that if they did not they should be carried to a distant county, where they 
never should see either mother or friends again. The women who had joimed 
the party urged the same thing, and threatened if they persisted in their refusal, 
to abandon them and leave them to whatever treatment the men chose to give 
them. In this place they obtained some refreshment, and continued for a con- 
siderable time subject to the constant importunity of the party. At length a 








man was introduced who was reported to be a priest, before whom Byme and 
Strange took a solemn oath, that they would harass them night and day by rid- 
ing through the country with them, till they should be exhausted with fatigue 
and suffering; but if they consented then to be married by the priest, they 
should be immediately restored to their friends. At length, terrified and sub- 
dued, they became passive, and a short form of ceremony was read, and an ex- 
torted assent was given. They then claimed the promise to be immediately re- 
stored to their friends, but it was evaded till night came on. ‘The girls refused 
to retire to rest till solemnly assured by the females that one of them should 
sleep with each of them; they, however, abandoned them at midnight and the 
men took their places. 

From this house, which appeared to be a waste place and belonging to no 
master, they again were set on horseback as before, and, accompanied by their 
lawless patrole, they rode on to Borris, where they passed the next night. The 
exhausted girls entreated to be allowed to sleep with the females, but this was 
refused. After various wanderings, by riding night and day with a whole ca- 
valcade of armed ruffians, they were brought to the house of another priest, who 
undertook to persuade them to submit to their fate, and be reconciled and obe- 
dient to their husbands. They still persisted in their remonstrances against the 
violence offered them, when it was threatened to carry them to Castlecomer, 
and bury them there for ever im the coal-mines; and Strange, in a paroxysm of 
anger, struck Anne in the face with a pewter pot. This bruta! violence sunk 
deep into her mind, and rankled with an unextinguishable resentment never to 
be forgotten. 

It will hardly be believed, that for fire weeks they were paraded night and day, 
accompanied by their lawless cavalcade and resting at miserable houses, through 
the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, and so on to the north 
of Dublin, where they stopped at Rush, a small fishing town within a few miles 
of the metropolis. In this place they were put on board a vessel, accompanied 
by the whole party, and sailed to the town of Wicklow ; here, with a perfect 
feeling of indifference and security, some of them went on shore; but while 
they were absent the vessel was boarded by a Mr. Power, accompanied by an 
armed party, who rescued the harassed girls, and restored them to their friends. 
In the meantime Byrne and Strange made their escape to Wales, but they were 
instantly pursued, apprehended, and lodged in the gaol of Carnarvon. 

It was long doubtful whether they would not claim the girls as their wives, 
and a belief was entertained that no prosecution would ensue. Catherine was 
said to be strongly attached to Byrne, who had always treated her with gentle- 
ness and affection, except in the manner of her abduction ; but Anne’s animosity 
to Strange was irreconcilable, and the brutal indignity of the blow was only to 
be effaced by his death. Though so young, a mere child, her energetic resent- 
ment overcame the reluctance of her elder but more yielding sister ; her resolu- 
tion was confirmed by a near relation of her own, distinguished by the number 
of duels he had fought, a Mr. Hayes, of whom we have before made honoura- 
ble mention. It was by the unshaken determination of Hayes the men were 
brought to trial. The joint depositions of the girls were taken before the Lord 
Chief Justice Annaly, and Byrne and Strange were tried at the Kilkenny Lent 
assizes, on the 24th of March, 1780. Letters were produced from the young 
ladies containing the most tender expressions of affection, and inviting their re- 
spective lovers to carry them off, in the way usual in the country, to which they 
were ready and willingtoconsent. These letters, however, were clearly proved 
to be forgeries by the sister of Byrne, who was heard to boast she could perfectly 
copy Miss Anne Kennedy’s hand-writing. Others were read, really written by 
the girls, speaking of the men in an affectionate manner, and calling them 
their dear husbands, but these were proved to be dictated under the strong im- 
pressions of threats and terror. The men were found guilty and sentenced to 
death. 

It was supposed the sentence would never be executed. Their respectable 
rank in society, connected with all the gentry of the country—their actual mar- 
riage with the girls—and the frequency of the act of abduction, that made such 
a matriage be considered a thing divested of all criminality, created a strong 
feeling in their favour. But Scott, afterwards Lord Clonmel, was then attorney- 
general, and conducted the prosecution. He openly declared in court, that if 
this abduction was suffered to pass with impunity, there would be no safety for 
any girl, and mo protection for the domestic peace and happiness of any family, | 
and he called upon the government to carry out the sentence. His remonstrance 
was attended to, and the unfortunate gentlemen were hanged, to the great as- 
tonishment of their numerous friends and admirers. So strong and general was 
the excitement among the peasantry, that a rescue was greatly feared, and an 
extraordinarily large force of horse and foot was ordered to attend their execu- 
tion; and such was the deep sympathy for their fate, that all the shops were 
shut up, and all business suspended in Kilkenny and the neighbouring towns. 

The subsequent fate of the girls was melancholy. Whenever they appeared 
in the towns of Waterford, Kilkenny, or the vicinity, they were assailed by 
hissing and hooting of the mob, who followed them with execration through the 
streets. They both had a pension from government, settled on them as a remu- 
neration for their sufferings, and their conviction of felons. This the common 
people considered as the price of blood, and could not conceal their abhorrence 
whenever they were seen. They were, however, respectably married : the el- 
dest, Catherine, to a gentleman named Sullivan ; but even he could not escape 
the superstitious credulity of the country. He was a worthy but weak man, 
and fancied himself haunted by the spectre of Byme—frequently shouting out 
at night, when waking from a frightful dream, and declaring that he stood before 
him. He always kept a light burning in his room as a protection against his 
apparition. His handsome wife fell into flesh, and preserved but little of that 
comeliness which attracted her lover, and she sought it was said the indulgence 
of smoking to drown reflection. The fate of Anne was more severe. She 
fulfilled the promise of her youth, and became a dignified and magnificent 











beauty. She was married to a gentleman named Kelly. Her married state 


| was obliged to fly to England. 


one of the judges of the court of delegates, and, it was said, lay in wait to 
have him murdered when he came on circuit, but fortunately missed him in con- 
sequence of the judges taking a different road. The result was, that M’Naghten 
But here his whole mind was bent on obtain- 
ing possesion of his wife: so at all hazards he returned, and lay concealed at 
bis woods of Prehen. Warning of this circumstance had been communicated to 
her father, but he seemed to despise it. There was, however, a blacksmith, 
whose wife had nursed Miss Knox, and he, with the known attachment of such 
a connection in Ireland, always followed his foster-daughter whenever she 
ventured abroad, as her protector. 

To detach his daughter from this unfortunate connection, Mr Knox resolved 
to leave the country, and introduce her to the society of the metropolis ; and in 
the begining of November, 1761, prepared to set out for Dublin. M‘Naghtan 
and a party of his friends having information of his intention, repaired to a cabin 
a little distance from the road, with a sack full of fire-arms. From hence one 
of the party was despatched to the house of an old woman who lived by the 
way side, under the pretence of buying some yarn, to wait for the coming up of 
Mr. Knox's carriage. When it did arrive, the woman pointed it out, named the 
travellers it contained, and described the position in which they sat. They 
were Mr. Knox, his wife, his daughter, and a maid-servant. It was attended by 
but one servant, and the smith before mentioned. The scout immediately ran 
before and communicated to M‘Naghtan the information he had received. The 
carriage was instantly surrounded by him and three othermen. M‘Naghtan and 
one of his accomplices fired at the smith, whom they did not kill, but totally 
disabled. The blinds of the carriage were now close drawn, that the persons 
inside might not be recognised. M‘Naghtan rode up to it, and either by acci- 
dent or design discharged a heavily-loaded blunderbuss into it at random. A 
shriek was heard inside. - The blind was let down, and Mr. Knox discharged his 
pistol at the assassin. At the same moment another was fired from behind a 
stack of turf, by the servant who had concealed himself there. Both shots took 
effect in the body of M‘Naghtan. He was, however, held on his horse by his 
associates, who rode off with him. The carriage was then examined. Miss 
Knox was found dead, weltering in her blood. Five balls of the blunderbuss 
had entered her body, leaving the other three persons in the carriage with her 
unhurt, and untouched by this random shot. 

The country was soon alarmed, and a reward of five hundred pounds offered 
for the apprehension of the murderers. A company of light horse scoured the 
district, and amongst other places were led to search the house of a farmer 
named Wenslow. The family denied all knowledge of M‘Naghtan, and the 
party were leaving the house when the corporal said to one of his companions, 
in the hearing of a countryman who was digging potatoes, that the discoverer 
would be entitled to a reward of three hundred pounds. The countryman im- 
mediately pointed to a hay-loft, and the corporal running up a ladder, burst open 
the door, and discovered M*Naglitan lying in the hay. Notwithstanding his 
miserably wounded state, he made a desperate resistance, but was ultimately 
taken and lodged in Lifford gaol. Some of his accomplices were arrested soon 
after. They were tried before a special commission at [ifford, and one of them 
was received as king’s evidence. M‘Naghtan was brought into court wrapped 
in a blanket, and laid on a table in the dock, not being able to support himself 
in any other position. Notwithstanding acute pain and exceeding debility he 
defended himself with astonishing energy and acuteness. A singular trait of 
Irish feeling occurred in the course of the trial. One of his followers implicated 
in the outrage, named Dunlap, was a faithful and attached fellow, and his mas- 
ter evinced more anxiety to save his life than his own. As ameans of doing so 
he disclaimed all knowledge of his person: ‘Oh, master, dear,” said the poor 
fellow beside him in the dock, ‘is this the way you are going to disown me after 
all?” 

Ou the day of execution M‘Naghtan was so weak as to be supported in the 
arms of attendants. He evinced the last testimony of his regard to the unfor- 
tunate young lady he had murdered, of whom he was passionately fond, and 
whom he mourned as his wife. The cap which covered his face was bound with 
black ; his jacket was trimmed with black, having black jet buttons, with large 
black buckles in his shoes. When lifted up the ladder he exerted all his remain- 
ing strength to throw himself off, and with such force that the rope broke, and 
he fell gasping to the ground. As he was aman of daring enterprise and pro- 
fuse bounty, he was highly popular, and the crowd made a lane for him to es- 
cape, and attempted to assist him. He declined their aid, and declared he would 
not live ; he called to his follower, Dunlap, for the rope which was round his 
neck, the knot of which was slipped and placed round his own. Again he was 
assisted up the ladder, and collecting all his energies, he flung himself off and 
died without a struggle. His unfortunate but faithful follower stood by wring- 
ing his hands as he witnessed the sufferings of his dear master, and earnestly 
desired that his own execution might be hastened, that he might soon follow him 
and die by the same rope. 

This murder and execution took place on the road between Strabane and 
Derry ; and as the memory of them still lives among the peasantry, the spot is 
pointed out to the passengers, and recalls traits of what Ireland was eighty years 
ago, even in the most civilized county. Abduction was then a common mode of 
courtship in the north, as well as the south, and no man was deemed of spirit 
unless he so effected his marriage. Any fatal accident resulting to resisting 
friends was considered a venial offence, and the natural effect of their unreason- 
able obstinacy. Bsc, mgs. 

The circumstances and character of the parties in this affair rendered it one 
of the deepest interest. The young lady was but fifteen, gentle, accomplished, 
and beautiful, greatly attached to the unhappy man, devotedly fond of her fa- 
ther, and with the strongest sense of rectitude and propriety entangled in an un- 
fortunate engagement from simplicity and inexperience. The gentleman was 
thirty-eight, a man of the most engaging person, and a model of manly beauty. 
His manners were soft, gentle, and insinuating, and his disposition naturally ge- 
nerous and humane ; but when roused by strong excitement, his passions were 
most fierce and uncontrollable. His efforts on his trial were not to preserve his 
life, which became a burthen to him after the loss of her he loved, but to save 
from a like fate a faithful follower, and to exculpate his own memory from a 
charge of intended cruelty and deliberate murder. 








Nicery at THE GaLLows.—There existed some curious old customs in Ab- 
beville : a man condemned to be hung, might be saved if a woman offered, of 
her own accord, to marry him. This piece of good fortune happened to a rob- 
ber at Hautvilliers in 1400 ; but the girl was lame, and he actually refused her, 
saying to the hangman, “ Alle cloque, je nen veux mie ; attaqu’ me !’’—“She 
limps, I do not at all like her for a wife ; tie me up!” 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
uc By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





D> For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the *“ Spirit,” enclosed bilis 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a persona! application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 











Another effort is making to get up the match between Fashion and Cassan- 
dra, at two mile heats, the friends of the two being ‘‘ snatching and eager” for 
it. We fervently hope they may succeed in inducing Mr. Gissons to give 
his consent. Fashion has, ere this, probably, been sent from his establishment 
at Madison, to Mr. Laird'’s, to be again put in training. Yamacraw, her half 
brother, wae to accompany her. 





Miss Footie and Hannah Harris, who have been for some time in Kentucky, 
were obliged to be thrown out of training, unfortunately, just before the Lex 
ington races. What with the latter's positive lameness and her comparative 
inability to master her weight, it is a matter of doubt whether she will ever be 
able to resume her proper place, nearthe head of the Western and Southern 


Torf. 
The “ Planter’s Banner,” published at Franklin, La., in introducing to the 
notice of its readers an article lately re-published in these columus from the 


*‘ Turf Register,” pays the following compliment toa popular correspordent of 
this paper :— 

Acclimating Cattle in Louiszana.—The following article on the Acclimating 
of Cattle in Louisiana, will, we think, be found most valuable to those interest. 
ed in improving the breed of cattle in this State. It was first published in 
the “ Turf Register,” in 1839. The success of the writer, Dr. James Smiru. 
in acclimating cattle, may be deemed sufficient guaratee for the correctness of 
his opinions. We have seen on his plantation, in this parish, a number of svu- 
perb half bred Durhams ; and Ayrshire cows feeding as blythe and bonny as if 
they pastured on the Banks of the Clyde. The quantity of fine milk which 
they yield in our climate is surprising, considering the heat is unpropitious ‘ 
that secretion—four gallons per day being, for the first four months after calv- 
ing, an aversge quantity, and that by proper feeding is capable of being much 
increased. Dr. Smith's experience, since the article below was written, has 
proved that quinine in the quantity of thirty grains, combined with half an ounce 
of laudanum, per dose, is, in the acclimatirg fever, almost a specific. We con- 
sider this an important fact. 








“Will Mr. Brown furnish for publication a report of his late Trotting 
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Meeting at Trenton, and oblige ‘A Committse or Firreen. 


Mr. Scrnner's voluminous addition to Yovarr’s celebrated work On the 
Horse is thus spoken of by an eminent Pennsylvania farmer and breeder, who 
is celebrated among the great financiers of the present century as one of the 
most remarkable :— 

‘IT open my letter in order to tell you how much I am delighted with Sxin 
Wer'sedition of Youatr. The serious part is fuli of instruction, and the gos- 
~ gip about old Maryland horses, and Maryland people, charming. It made me 
regret his present occupation, so far as they wean him from such delightful 
and useful pursuits.” — 

uw A person at Georgetown, S. C., the second initial of whose name is S.. 
has, without any authority, received money on account of the “Spirit of the 
Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register.” If the money is not remitted to this office 
within one month, it will be necessary to publish his name at full in our columns, 
“as a caution to our subscribers generally. 

T. B. Traore, Esq , one of the most gifted artists our good city has given 
birth to, and whose contributions to the syorting and polite literature of the 
day, through these columns, have won for him an enviable reputation at lomme 
and abroad, has recently become associated with Mr. Patterson, in the edito- 
rial conduct of the “ Intelligencer," published at Concordia, La. ‘* The author 
of Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” is no common man; many of his paintings, 
like several of his sketches, originally published in this paper, display the 
highest order of talent. Why he adopted for a signature the one quoted above 
is incomprehersible to us, unless it be that his story of Tom Owen, the Bee 

Hunter, had a wider circulation in this country and Europe than he anticipated, 
Excellent as it was, it cannot sustain a comparison with half a dozen that have 
succeeded it. ‘The Devil’s Summer Retreat” in, and “‘The Big Bear’’ of 
* Arkansaw.”"—** The Diegraced Scalp Lock” —“ Primitive Forests of the Mis 
sissippi’—“ Wild Turkey Shooting’—‘‘ A Grisly Bear Hunt,” etc. etc., as 
much exceed the sketch of “ Tom Owen,” in style, character and interest, as 
Thorpe’s admirable portraits excel the daubs of Revolutionary worthies which 
swing on the sign posts of the Dutch settlements in Pennsylvania. 

Cricket.—Ou Monday !ast, June 26, 3 match was played by the members of 
the St. George’s Clubh—the North Counties men against the South. From the 
preparations made, and the well-known abilities of the players, good sport was 
anticipated ; indeed, we confidently expected to witness the best game ever 
played on the ground ; we were, however, disappointed, not by neglect or bad 
play—for the latter was really good—but in consequence of several members 
being compelled to absent themselves through the influence of the prevailing 
epidemic The usual number fielded, but niue only, on each side, went in, and 
of those who played, some were too unwell to exert themselves. The game 
terminated about 6 o'clock, in favor of the South. This is the third time the 
South have triumphed. The return match will be played shortly, of which due 
notice willbe given. Tue following is the score :— 


NORTH COUNTIES, SOUTH COUNTIES. 


Fit RGR. cciececasece 00) Fine Relitge..-esccwes. . 88 
Second “ ..... EN me cee ee 
110 lll 


With one wicket down—thus wir- 
uing the game, with 7 wickets to go 
down. 

Mr, ——, of Philadelphia, who is to play the four single wicket matches, was 
on the ground, and appeared highly gratified with the play, as well as the 
friendly jokes that were passed around. 


“Acorn” and the “ Ex-Santa Fe Prisoner.’’—The following extract is 

from a letter received from New Hampshire, just as we were going to press, 
relating how two of our correspondents went on a fishing excursion, the other 
day, from Boston :— 
“Acorn” and me, all alone by ourselves,” Lad just about the greatest fish- 
ing frolic, since you left for home, you ever heard tell of. Started about 11 
o'clock in the forenoon, with a small but fine sail-beat, and ran down about 14 
miles—some little distance east of the “ Graves,” near Nahant. Fell in with a 
** school’’ of cod and haddock,—large size,—and the way I did haul them in for 
about @ couple of hours, fairly made my back ache, and wore my fingers to the 
raw. Never heard tell of, never experienced such luck before. Coming home, 
stopped at Apple Island, and made a splendid chowder—‘ hungry as a badger,’ 
and the way I “ skived in” would have made a Grahamite gioan aloud. 











Trout a Arkansas.—** N.” writes us that he has lately taken two trout, 
each of which weighed over four pounds! He fished with live bait—-minnows. 
We should like to send him some assorted trout and salmon flies by sny gen- 
tleman going West. Who's a-going? 





THE BEST TROTTING TIME YET, AT MILE HEATS. 
BEPPO AND INDEPENDENCE. 
Time, 2:324—2:314—2:33—2:38—2:35, under the saddle. 


Ou Monday last we missed ‘*a sight!" And so did thousands of our ama- 
teurs in horseflesh. A purse of $100, free fur all, mile heats, best 3 in 5, un- 
der the saddle, was announced to come off over the Beacon Course on that day, 
at 3 o'clock, the entries being Independence, Beppo, and Hector. Comparatively 
few were in attendance, as the weather was excessively warm, and Beppo had 
sv long been kept in the dark, that his name, as a renowned trotter, was ‘‘ ca- 
viare to the general.” Hiram Wooprvrr, however, bad not forgotten him, and 
accordingly Le “ pulled Hector out ’’—that is, withdrew him, so that the matter 
resulted ina match. Both were in superb condition, the course in good order, 
and the betting men confident. 

The odds were 2 to 1 on Independence, notwithstanding Beppo’s rernarkable 
performances while owned by James A. V E, now connected with a popular 
race course in Louisiana. How he would have spread himself had he been in 
attendance! ‘* Hold me, six men!’’ An offer was made after the Ist heat that 
Independence could beat Lady Soffolk, mile heats, withir a week, on this 
course; after the 2d heat, however, the offer waz not renewed. John Spicer 
got up on Beppo, and Reuben Titus threw his leg over Independence. 

First heat :—Both horzes went off from score with arush, but Beppo broke 
on the let quarter, and again on the 3d, so that Independence won cleverly by 
two clear lengths in 2:32}. The Beppo party were a lorg way from deing 


‘“‘down in the mouth” at this result, having the utmost confidence in his 





game. 

Second heat :—The pace was tremendous from the start to the finish, each 
horse doing his best, It was anybudy's heat up to the last stride, neither horse 
having made a break! The Judges gave it to Beppo, who won by less than a 
throatiatch! Time, 2:314. The betting was now even, and every man un the 
ground ‘ went his pile.” The horses, so far from being distressed, came up 
like trumps for the 

Third heat :—It was go slong all the way; neither inched cor gave back an 
isch, but * put in the big licks "’ stride for stride, Beppo winning the heat out 
of the fire on the post, by half a neck, in 2:33 

After this heat Harry Jones was induced to ride [ndepeaderce, 
Titus, who rode fourteen pounds over weight. The betting, a9 described to us, 
was ‘‘all sorts,” both parties being confident . 

Fourth heat :—Beppo betiaved badly in this heat, from some reason unknown 
to our informant, breaking no less than three times, so that Independence won 
i in 2:38, “‘easy.”” 

Fifth heat :--This was desperately contested, and without a break by eithe 
horse! The result was doubtful to the last ; indeed, it was not until after some 
consultation that the Judges themselves declared the winner. They gave the 
heat to Beppo by six inches! and thus terminated one of the mest interesting 
and exciting matches of the season. As we did rot witness the match, we 
have taken pains to collate the facts herein stated from authentic sources, so 
that our readers may rely upon this report. Beppo was trained by Mr. Perris. 
his owner, on Long Island. Independence is from Boston, aud came here by 
the way of Albany, where he trotted, and has since beer trained at the Red 


House, Harlem, by his ownerand Titus. Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J., opposite New York Cily: Monday, June 26, 1843—Pro- 
rietor’s Purse $100, free for all trotting horses ; weight 145ibs. each. Mile heats, 
est 3 in 5, under the saddle. 

Mr. Pettis’ ch. g. “Ppa a ae 

Mr. Walton’s ch. g. Independence.....-...-------- R. Titus and H. Jones. 1 2 

Time , 2:32}—2:31}—2:33—2-38—2:35. 


We may add here, the best time made previously at mile heats, under the sad- 
dle, was by Edwin Forrest, on the Centreville Course, L. [., in May, 1834; it 
was 2:31}—2:33. When Dutchman beat Beppo at Trenton, in Sept. 1336, 
best 3 in 5, the time was 2:36—2:35—2:38—2:33—2:40. 

Great Trot for 4th of July. 

A trot at mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle, is to come of on Tues- 
day next, on the Beacon Course, at 4 o'clock, between Lady Suffolk, Beppo, and 
Independence! You will see “sights!” 
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The Haritferd Trotting Match ws, Time. 

G.S. E. bets S. P. that within two weeks from this 3rd day of Jure, his 
sorrel horse will trot under the saddle from or oppusite the corthweet corner 
of Chittenden’s store (on a moving start) to Middletown, opposite the east 
front door of the hotel of C. H. Mather, within sixty minutes of the time of 
starting. 

Such was the original article of agreement between the parties in a Match 
vs. Time, which came off at Hartford, Conn. on tie 15th June. The horse 
lost by twenty-nine seconds, as the Judges ucacimously decide, but the Stake- 
holder refuses to pay over the stakes to S. P. for the reason, as he alleges, that 
but two of the four Judges direct him to do so! These two individuals will 
not give any opinion as to the disposal of the stakes, though they sgree with 
their two associates that the horse did cot perform the match within the allot- 
ted time! It appeara manifest to us that there is a disgraceful cullusion be- 
tween the two contumacious Judges und the stakeholder. The latter, as it 
seems to us, has ro discretion in the matter, but is bound to pay over the stakes 
forthwith. 

The principals in the match were ill-advised in placing the stakes in the 
hands of the third party ; the Judges should have held the stakes. [If the ac- 
counts which have reacked us of the conduct of the two Judges selected by 
G.S. E. be correct, they are not overburthered “with that fice sense which 
men of honor pride themselves upon.” They urge no complaint of unfairness, 
nor question of fact ae tothe nun-performance of the match, that we lear, 
but by a collusion with the Stakeholder, will rot direct him to pay over the 
stakes, and he, availing himself of this quibble, refuses todo so. They have 


no more control over the stakes than we have ; the Judges were chosen,two by 
each party, to decide whether the horse fairly performed the distance within the 
time stipulated or not. If they had agreed that he had done so, then the Stake- 
holder was bound to pay over the stakes toG.S.E. If they were alike una- 
nimous that he had sot, then the Stakeholder was bound to pay the stakes forth- 


with toS P. 





Boat Race. 

A race came off at Corlears Hook on Monday, June i9:h, between pleasure 
boats, fora stake of $10 each, subscription, to which Mr. Robt. Squires, the 
proprietor of a public house at the foot of Walnut-street, added $10. The 
boats are sloop-rigged, and nearly of the same length, about sixteen feet. They 
started from the point of the Hook, sailed up the East river, rounded the buoy 
at Throg’s Point, and back to the place of starting, a distance of between thirty- 
five and forty miles, which was done in five hours and nineteen minutes. They 
ran up before the wind with alight breeze, and when they were beating home 
the wind freshened. They came in as follows :— 

1. Robt. Fish, of New York (sailed by Robt. Fish). 
2. Boston, of Williamsburg. 

3. Troubler, of N. Y. (sailed by Wm. Laither). 

4. Freedonia, of N. Y. (sailed by Josh, Selick). 


5. Wai. Merritt, of N Y. (sailed by Geo. Valentine). 
6. Andrew Jackson, of N Y. (sailed by James Letz). 


The Jackson, Merritt, and Troubler were the favorites. The Jackson’s jib- 
halliards were carried away in the race. 





Great Prospect and Great Destruction of Partridges. 

Sir —A few days since, I was on a visit to Bluhewood, the residence of Mr. 
F. G. S. and was shown a field, in view of his house, about fifty acres of most 
luxuriant clover, part of the estate of his neighbor, Mr. Avex. Bowie in Pr, 
George's County, Maryland, 12 miles from Washington. The field had been 
recently mowed by men who go about the country, cutting clover hay ‘on 
shares.’ They cut, cure and carry off, one half, leaving the other for the land- 








lord. Mr. B. had neglected to warn them against the destruction of partrid 
©ggs, now near haiching time—the consequence was, and you may rely on z 
fact, that from the ground over which the Goths and Vandals passed that d n 
they gathered fwo hundred and forty partridge eggs—some of the + td 
tained twenty large odd egs. 

Shade of Hancer, what should be dove with these men !! 
ought yet to—hang them! 


ests con. 


I think we 
I S.8. 








THE EDITOR'S PRIVATE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


We have several private letters before us received by the steamer * Colum 
bia,” from which we glean the following extracts, premising that the writers “a 
officers in Her Majesty's service, who have recently returned home from te 
da. The annexed quvtation is from the letter of a well known sportirg gentle. 
man of title :— 7 

* * * “At the Gorhambury Races (held in Lord Verulam’s Park,) ao 
less than nineteen fo year olds started for the Park Stakes on the 98d alt 
being the largest field of two year olds that ever started in England. [t is = 
small credit to Colrnan that he not only got them off without the slightest thilere 
or delay, but that there was not a length between the first and the last on quit. 
ting the post. The race was won by a neck, the field being well up. The 
winner—owned by Alderman Copeland, of London—is a bay filly, called As 
say; she is by Prime Warden out of Fury, the dam also of Our Nell, the tin. 
ner of the Oaks in 1842 Alderman C. kad a narrow escape of winning the 
Oaks last year. Fury, her produce Our Nell, then atwo year old, her yearling 
sister, and foal (Assay) were offered in June, 1841 for £200, with contingen. 
cies; he declined the purchase, but having a strong fancy for the fual, bought 
her when a yearling for £60, with £200 more should she win the Gratwicke 
Stakes next year. A short time since the Alderman purchased ste dam (o; 
{00gs. She has twice produced a dead foal. 

~ * * * “Tn the course of the meeting came off the “ Brigade Stakes” 
for horses the property of officers of the Household Brigade—to be ridden by 
the same—to which there were thirteen subscribers. The Earl of Caledon, 
Mr. H, Lowther and another started. Mr. Lowther won, as the Earl's mare 
had been for several days ‘* constant in season and out of season!’ A match 
for £50, one mile, between Sir Watkin Williams Wynnue’s Remaant, and Lord 
Glamis’s Sedi-ben-Sedi, the owners riding, was won by the former; he rode 
13 stone, or 182 lbs. while Lord Glamis’ weight was 168 lbs. The betting was 
2 tolon Remrant. Mr. Dowttne the editor of * Bell's Life,” speaks of thig 
epin thus :— 

‘This match created more fun than sport, and must have convivced Lord 
Verulam that the running ground at Gorhambury is scarcely wide enough 
Lord Glamis, we believe, cut out the work (and hard work it must have been— 
‘‘ play” it was not), but, after trying every part of the course, was beaten by e 
length—we were going to say ‘‘cleverly,”’ but the term will not exactly epply ; 
easy ’ would be inapplicable, for Sir Watkin was at work with kis legs at 
least half a mile from home, and went it “like bricks” tothe end. Both gen- 


tlemen, we believe, are good performers across the conntry—as jockeys they 
are decidedly sui generis.’’ : 


* * * * “The Scotts, (the trainer and jockey) and their “ party" 
won on the Derby, no less than £90,000—nearly half a million of your dol- 
lars! As you would say—Cotherstore being his half brother—the race ought 
not toset Trustee back any! * * * * ‘Mr. Ford, who wor the Oaks 
with his Plenipo filly Poison, handed Butler his jockey, a bank note for £1000 
after winning the race. 

+ ¢ # @ Lord , (a gentleman well known here, ard who at- 
terded the Trenton, Camden and other races last Fall] lost on Ais book dur- 
ing the Epsom Races, but recovered ‘on the week’ by winning a £100 Lot. 
tery or £15,000! the number of nominations in the Derby being 156.” 

Another gallant officer sends us the following information with regard to 
Capt. Surrcey's importation. Capt. S. it will be remembered, was the lead- 
ing Turfmen in Canada, while his regiment, (the 7th Hussars) were stationed 
there ; when ordered home he carried with him several of his thorough-bred 
American horses. His superb trotting mare St. Rose unfortunately died on 
the passage, within two days sail of Liverpool. With the exception of the 
celebrated Charlotte Temple, now in Paris, (having been imported from this 
city,) St. Rose would have been, probably, the finest trotting mare in Europe. 
We quote :— 

* +* * * Midas [by Eclipse,] The Queen (by Imp. Autocrat,] and 
your old acquaintance Tempest, [by Imp. Trustee], all bred on Long Island, 
arrived safe and well in old England some weeks since, altnough they had a 
frightful and a very long and rough passage of ‘seven weeks. Tempest wet 
into training on tke first of May, to prepare for the Goodwood races, where, 
with the allowance of more than two stone of weight, [28 lbs.] as ar. American 
maiden horse [ shall not be surprised if he takes in some of the knowing ones; 
Midas is very much admired, being row in good form, The Queer. has been 
bred to Bran, sire of Our Nell and Meal, who were Ist and 2d in the Oake last 
year.” 

A distinguisked officer who, while stationed in Canada, made several ¥ isits to 
“the States” with his lady, and who was here to see the Fashion ard Boston 
match, concludes a letter to us in the following terms :— 

* * * * T hope you will not omit, on any occasion, to introduce to 
me any of your friends or acquaintance who may propose tu pay us a visit, o0 
this side of the ‘Herring pond.’ I need not repeat how glad I shall be, «t 
all times, to shew all the attention in my power to any friends of yours, or it~ 
deed to ary one from the Sister Country, as I must ever cherish a lively sense 
of the kind feeling, hospitality, and attention, which was shown to me and mine 
upon every occasion of our visiting the United States. I only wish that you 
would be persuaded yourself to pay us a visit, and you may depend upon it, it 
shall not be our fault if your visit to old England is not a pleasant one.” 

With the following extract from the letter of a prominent English Turf- 
man, who has seen Fashion in some of her best races, we conclude the sylla- 
bus of our Private Foreign Correspondence :— 

* * © © Verily Iam astonished that none of your sporting characters are 
tempted to send over a horse from America to run for the Goodwood Cup. 
Would not Mr. Gissons be persuaded to send Fashion? He could not help 
winning it, in my opinion, and it is worth winning too!!! The allowance of 
fourteen pounds for an American bred horse, is in itself enough to insure her 
the Cup, and when you take into consideration that she would be allowed eigh- 
teen pounds more, as ‘‘a maiden five year old,” (all horses being considered 
‘maiden horses’ that have not wor. in England,) in all, an allowance of rutrTY- 
TWO POUNDS, in a race of two miles and three quarters, it is ‘al! China toa 
China orange,’ but she cansot help winning it. You must be up and stirring, 
and send us over something or we shall call you slow!” 











Woodcock Shooting at York Springs, Pa. 

A smail party, of the right sort, from Baltimore, at York Spricgs, Pa. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, bagged “ without much exertion,” 126 
woodcock—H. D. C. as might be inferred, in such a case, was thereabouts, to 
show that “some things could be done as well as other some.” You may 
guess about the dinner and “ fixins” when I add that T. D. J. was also of the 
mess—Champagne, a leetle colder than ice, and after a bottle or so, of Cox's 
oldest and best, are not “bad to take” in the way of a retriever—after a Lot day's 
shooting in low grounds ! 

Ah my dear P. that Baltimore set, you may believe me, well know what's 
what”—in matters of gentlemanly recreation and social enjoyment. 


For sport in season, day or night 
In winters cold—or summer’s heat ; 
For wine and wit,—both, sparkling bright ; 
Its them—you can’t easily beat. incoG. 





“How extremely indecorous,” said Wiltov, at Epeom, seeing a certain 
sporting black coat from Northamptonshire betting in the ring, ‘* what business 
has a clergyman at the races!” “ Business !” quickly replied the “‘eccen- 
tric’ Earl, “every business! he could not have exercised his duties in 
better way, and there is nothing wonderfcl in see‘ng a ‘‘ chap /aying (chaplain ) 





here.” 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 





MR. BRADLEY’S STATEMENT 
In regard to the Correspondence between Mr. Livingston 
and Col. Johnson. 
. LEXINGTON, Ky., June 20, 1943. 

To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times :’’— 

Dear Sir,—I wrote you a few days since, in regard to the subject of Mr. Li- 
vixoston’s and Col. Jounson’s letters in your paper of the 20:h and 27th ult. 
[ then said that, in due time, I should proceed to make good my statement to 
Mr. Livingston, which was the grouudwork of the controversy, viz. :— 

“That the prospects of Trustee had been materially i::jured by the remarks of 
Col. Wm R. Johnson, of Va. who had visited Lexington in April (1t should 
have been March), and expressed himself freely in opposition to Imported horses 
generally, and Trustee particularly, to the breeders and trainers of this section 
of the State, —asserting that Fashion was the only race horse that Trustee ever 
had the credit of getting, end that he was not entit’ed to the credit of her, as it 
was Bonnets o’ Blue, and she alone, that was entitled to the credit of her.” I 
further stated that Col. Johnson had said that ‘* Virginia had been ruined by 
Imported horses—that they had driven Eclipse and other Native horses from the 
Old Dominion, and that not a race horse was to be found in the limits of the 
And an additional remark was made by me, that ‘I knew that Co!. 
Johnson’s remarks changed many, who had inade positive engagements to Trus- 
ree, and they are now going to Eclipse.”” This is the sum and substance of 
ray allegations to Mr. Livingston on this subject. 

Tt is needless for me to say that I deeply regret the necessity which has de- 
volved upon me to appear before the public, upon this subject. I deemed it a 
duty which [ !abored under to Mr, Livingstoa, as his agent, to communicate to 
him the information I did. I made it upon authority which I did not question, 
and I declare to you that upon so delicate a matter (understanding as I had 
shat Col. Johnson and Mr. Livingston were upon terms of the most friendly in- 
tercourse), I should have been very far from making the communication I did to 
Mr. L. without the most positive conviction of its truth. Nor had [ expected, 
[ am free to say, that there would have been any necessity for my again having 
to appear before the public in vindication of my character for truth in this mat- 
ter. I bad no expectation, in the first place, that Mr. Livinaston would have 
appeared before the public upon the subject, and if he did, T little dreamed that 
my statement would be followed with a flat desial from Col. Johnson. My 
surprise, therefore, when I saw Col. Johnson's letter, denying, in whole and in 
ietail, the allegations of my letter, may be imagined. When I saw it, I was 
surrounded by the destruction and devaatation of the most violent tornado which 
has, perhaps, ever visited this country, and could not then proceed to reply to 

Besides, the gentlemen whom I desired to vouch as witnesses in the ques- 
tion of veracity between Col. J. and myself, were at Louisville, in atterdance 
upon the Spring races there, For these reasons I addressed you the short note 
which you have, doubtless, received. [[t was published on the 17th June.] 

Since that time [ have had an opportunity to see most of the gentlemen who 
were in company with Col. Johnson while here, and who, of course, heard most 
of his conversation upon the subject of horses, and although they feel that deli- 
cacy upon this subject which it is so well calculated to impose, yet, with that 
candor and manliness which were expected of them, they have repeated to me 
what I lave in substance zaid to Mr. Livingston. That is to say, Cuas. Burorp, 
Jaues K. Duce, and Tuos. Van Sweartncen, Esqs. (gentiemen cot unknown 
to you, or to Col. Johnson), heard Col. Johnson’s remarks in regard to Trustee, 
and the Imported horses generally, as alleged in my letter to Mr. Livingston ; 
James Say heard Col. Johason’s remarks in reference to the fact of the Import- 
ed horses having driven the Native horses from Virginia, and in that way ruined 
the State, as to four mile horses; and Mr. Henry T. Duncan had made an 
engagement with me to breed Ophelia (the dam of Grey Eagle) and Donna Ma- 
ria (out of Ophelia by Imp. Contract), the fulfilment of which was prevented 
by Col. Johnson's remarks, and one certainly, and perhaps both of these mares 
have since gone to Eclipse. There were other gentlemen present, who would 
loubtless, attest these same facts, had I an oppurtunity to see them. 

This, Sir, is the authority upon which I made my statement to Mr. Livings. 
ton. That I was justified, [ trast will be apparent to every honorable man. I 
am perfectly willing to admit that Col. Johnson may have forgotten these re- 
marks, but that they were made, he himself will scarcely now gainsay. 

Respectfully yours, James L. Braptey. 


State.” 





A NEW BREED OF SPORTING DOGS, 


IMPORTED FOR THE HON. J. &. SKINNER, OF WASHINGTON CITY. 


[f there be any such bump as one indicating a fondness for Horses and Dogs, 
a craniological survey of the knowledge-box of our friend Sainnge, founder of 
the “American Farmer" and our “ Turf Register,"’ would assuredly disclose 
one of extraordinary dimensions. Our sporting annals relate how he has from 
time to time imported, or had sent to him, by the illustrious LaraveTts, the 
huge Dog of the Pyreneean mountains, noble ard docile, in size and temper ; 
and by him also the sharp headed, vigilant, sagacious dog, of the frue “ Shep- 
herd-dog " breed. By the gallant and now lamented Porter, the Angora 
Greyhound, with the feather tail of the Setter, and the exquisite symmetry of 
the highest bred greyhound—from Ceneul Trist, from Havana, the true hound 
of blood—by the accomplished and liberal Capt. Stockton, the English For- 
hound, from the celebrated kennel of Sir Harry Goopaicxe. The blood of these 
flow now in the famous pack of the Messrs. Catpwascc, at the White Sulphur, 
where, in season, so many fat bucks fell, at the unerring crack of the rifle, in the 
hands of that thorough sportsman, Col.H.,of S.C. To Mr. S., too, were sent 
for propagation the edible doga of the Sandwich Islands ; but these have not 
yet, that we have understood, been brought upon the table. By the same hands 
have been distributed, in its h ghest finish, the race of “ King Charles’ Cock- 
ng Spaniels,” for hunting woodcock, derived immediately to our country from 
the Marchioness Weuussty, one of the three American sisters cow titled La- 
dies of England !—the brightest and moat graceful ornaments of the circles of 
nobility in which they move. There is, in fact, scarcely an animal that can be 
named, belonging to the classes of the laboring, the edible, the wool-bearing, 
the lactiferous, or those kept for pleasure or fancy—scarcely any kind of poul- 
try, plant, or grain, or grass, that do not appear to have been directly imported 
by, or by the officers of the Navy to have been eent to this veteran Father of 
the Agricultural and Sporting Press of America. 

One breed of dogs remained yet to be had, and that, we understand, has lately 
been sent tohim—three couple by Lord Cateaun, who lately passed through 
from Canada to England. These were procured with difficulty from the Queen's 
kennel. Another couple have arrived to him in the “ Hottinguer,” in this city, 
brought eut by Mr. W. Merpocu, who has juet arrived in that ship with his 
family. Mr. Murdoch is a gentleman of fortune, well known to the agricultural 
community for possessing the choicest strains of the most improved breeds of 
domestic animals. He is about to “settle,” we understand, in Missouri, and 
the agriculturists of the West may congratulate themselves on having added to 
their community a member, who brings with him ample materials and ample 
experience, to accelerate their improvement in the most substantial branches of 
their pursuits. But we had forgotten to name the kind and the purpose of the 
dogs now procured by Mr. Skinner; not so much, we understand, for his own 
use or amusement as for the sake of securing, as in other cases, the breed for 
the country. It may, in short, be said to be a passion—a way he's got ! 

These dogs are known in England as the “ Basket,” or “ Rabbit Beagle,” a 
perfect fox-hound in miniature, much smaller than the common Beagle. They 
pursue their game with the coldest nose, and with indomitable perseverance 
giving incessaut tongue, never losing, but slow to catch the common rabbit 
and promising to make with that swift-footed and timid creature rare sport ;— 
to present a fox hunt, in fact, on a sma!l scale, which might be enjoyed on foot 
by an octogenarian ; not meaning that our respected predecessor, who would 
coutead against Ostatvesron himself in a steeple chase, needs any such in- 
dulgence. 

We shall be impatient for reports of the qualities and performance of the 
‘‘ Basket Beagle,” and for one, rejoice, for the sake of poor sorrowing humanity, 





whenever one more can be added to the iist of field sports, or any sort of amuse- 


ment that can make men “ forget their sorrows, and remember their miseries no 
more!” This breed of Beagles, called ‘‘ Basket. Beagles,” because they may 
be taken in baskets to the cover, were, at his own suggestion, to have been sent 
out by the late Trrone Power tv his friend, Mr. S., on his arrival in England. 
But, alas! 

We received by the “ Columbia” a letter from the Earl of Catzpon, dated 
Portman Street Barracks, London, 31 June, in which, speaking of our friend 
Sxinner’s Beagles, he remarks to the following effect :-— 

‘“{ believe them to be of the finest description. I got them from the Queen's 
Kennel. Had [I chosen them for myself, I should have sent out a much lerger 
description. I have, however, followed Mr. Skinner's directions, aud Lope they 
will please him,” etc. etc. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM *‘N. OF ARKANSAS.” 
Fort Smith Races—The Spring Campaign at the North—Register, Regent, and Sarah 
Washington—Effect of Weight—Boston—Major A.J. D.—Hector Bell's race—Cas- 
sandra and Fashion—Sally Forbes—George Martin, Creath, and Biue Dick—Merits of 


Bonnets o’ Blue, etc. 
BATESVILLE, AR&KS., June 8, 1843. 


My dear P.—Maddcus colt by Beicher, won the sweepstakes at mile heats 
which came off last month at Fort Smith, in 1:55—157—a Leviathan filly con- 
testing every inch of the ground the first heat: Freshet was cot herself, but I 
suspect the colt is better than she at mile heats. [A correspondent states that 
“she was in no fix, having travelled there but a short time before the race, and 
swam several creeks.’’] 

I arn anxious!y awaitirg the result of the Spring Campaign. 
to suppose that Regent, Register, or Sarah Washington will meet Fashion. I 
believe that all things right some of them will be enabled to knock off « heat in 
1:50 each mile. {This would be 7:20 fora four mile heat!!!] [do not believe 
this at all impossible ; and [am fully persuaded Boston with 100 pounds on his 
back could have done it. 

Speaking of weight, [ was a littie surprised to read in 
weekly publication an article on this subject from a Nashville correspondent 
wherein but little importance is attached to it! Now [ carnot well be de- 
ceived as to the writer; there is an ease, a kind of fuercy so perfectly charac- 
teristic of him that I cannot be mistaken in his identity. If I am not, the pa- 
ges of the * Turf Register” will shew abler articles demonstraticg the effect 
of weight, written by this very gentleman ! 

To my mind nothing can be plainer than that weighé will tell in 
That some horses are less affected by it 


It is reasonable 


aiate New Orleans 


ary rece, and 
particularly in four mile heats. than 
others, experience clearly proves ; but an exception of this sort, in no wise de- 
stroys the general rule. 

I was somewhat surprised to learn that Hector Beil had beater Sarali 
Washington and Regent, at two rile heats. Hector Bell is a fair horse—a bet- 
ter one than his winnings would make him—but he has been too often put into 
tight crowds 

Cassandra on airy track is the favorite with me of all the Priams, and in- 
deed even in mud I doubt much if any of them can beat her. Should Fashion 
and she grapple you will see tal! walking, ard the forties keocked into fits ! 

Sally Forbes, the property of W. H. N. isnot out of the own sister to Sarah 
Washington at all. The Contention mare was bred to Tariff and produced 
Hardinia, (the dam of Sally Forbes.) She (the Contention mare) was after. 
wards bred to Zirganee and produced Sarah Washington. I believe Winches- 
ter is out of the Contention mare, and by Clifton (sire of Tychicus.) Sally 
Forbes disappointed me much. [ did not believe with the chance she has had, 
that she would save her distance in a second heat made under 2:08. 

George Martin, ‘tis said now, will in all probability recover from the kick re- 
ceived at Havana. These ounces of gold turned out badly. 

Why ought rot Creath to be a good four miler’ I wonder if they have ever 
given him a trial beyond three miles? What a snorting race he and Biue 
Dick would make at three mile heats. 

Our friend Watter is certainly wrong in calling Bonnets o Blue ‘a very 
moderate race mare’—she was a good one and no mistake. She had a great 
deal of foot, as her race with Pilot demonstrated, and as to game Col. Jonnson 
had all sort of faith in it. The superiority of one colt over another from the 
same mare is rot proof conclusive of the same degree of superiority in the sire. 
Particular mares suit particular korses. Some mares suit all horses (as Isa- 
bella, Maria West, &c ) Hedgford got Duane, and all the horses in America 
would not, from Goodloe Washington, have got such arother—no, not Duane 
Polly Hopkins is the own sister to Ivanhoe, and Gano ditto to Paul 
Truly yours. N 


himself. 
Clifford, yet there is a tall gap bet ween them. 





FISHING IN KENTUCKY. 
A SECOND “* NAT TURNBSR,” ANDO NEW MODE OF ANGLING. 
FrankFrort (Ky.', June 16, 1843 

Dear Sir,—A new mode of killing fish, which is downright murder—“ flat 
burglary ''"—is practised in the small streams in this country when they become 
low, in dry weather. It is aptly termed sledge-hammering, and is the very ar- 
tipodes to fy Gshing. A great Cyclops of a marc is seer wading about with a 
sledge-hammer en his stoulder, and to every rock which he approaches he gives 
a violent blow with his hammer. The stunned fish rise from beneath the rock 
to the surface, and are basketed. The bottom of South Elkhorn, a beautiful 
stream near my residence, abourding in black perch, which afford fine sport to 
the angler, was nearly macacamised last summer by the wordrovus sledge-ham 
mer, ard consequently this seeson, to my great sorrow, the fish are very scarce. 
Is not this too bad 7 

You may have heard of a fox in old Virginia who received the name of Nat 
Turner, eluding for several ceasons all efforte to take him, until at last Messrs. 
Poctarp and Hitt, with their fine packs, ran into him and killed him. In some 
volume of the * Turf Register,’’ the Hon. J. S. Scinyer has given an account 
of the said Nat and his actions, doings, and death, [ believe. Well, sir, we 
have a Nat Turner in this neighborhood—not a fox, but a fish—who has hitherto 
baffled all attemptstotakehim. His holy habitation is well known. Many ef- 
forts have been made by two of the most experienced and skilful disciples of 
Izaak Walton in these parts to take him, but in vain. Several times each of 
them thought he had him, but he invariably escaped. Carter's Mill, on North 
Elkhorn, about six miles from Frankfort, is the place where te lives. Tne wa- 
ter falling in freshets over the dam (about 200 feet long) has formed a pool, 
from ten to fifteen feet deep, and about sixty feet broad, bounded on the lower 
side by a shoal, running parallel with the Dam. This shoal, in dry weather, is 
above the water, except a nsrrow outlet next to the Mill, through which the 
waste water from the pool, and from the water-wheel of the mill, passes off. 
In this pool, and under the wood-work of the dam, lives this noted black perch, 
or bass, and on the shoal below the anglers have taken their stand to catch him. 
The live minnow is used for bait, and the elastic cane rod, sea-weed lire, zeel, 
and hook of well-tempered steel, have been used. 

Squire W. succeeded in tempting him to take the bait, and after playing him 
for a long time, saw him dart beneath a large rock on the edge of the shoal. In 
vain he attempted to coax or drag him out, using as much force as he thought 
his tackle would bear. He then went into the water, and to use his own expres. 
sion, “‘ chucked him out.” Old Nat was so incensed at this rude treatment and 
invasion of his domain, that he rushed like a mad bull to his castle beneath the 
dam, breaking the Squire’s tackle to flinders. Twice or three times has Mr. B., 
a young gentleman of great skill and practice in the gentle art, tried conc:usions 
with this strong and wily monster. Once, after playing him for nearly three 
hours, he got him on the edge of the shoal, and had his arms actually around 
him. But old Nat, it seems, did not like his mode of hugging, and floundered 
away in high dudgeon at his amatory familiarity. Both these gentlemen concur 
in the opinion that he is three feet long. 

Above the dam, the water is thrown back for six or seven miles, too deep for 
sledge-hammering or ceining, for which I am thankful. In this pond there are 
enough black perch, weighing from one to four and five pounds, to afford good 


angling. 





LS 
But there are still more of another fish, which firat made its appearance, I 
am told, in this country on Big Eagle Creek, about the conclusion of the Last 
War. It is now becoming very sbundant in the Elkhorns, Kentucky river, ard 
the streams running into it. They are called Silver Perch, or Newlighte. 
am not iethyologist enough to know either what the Kentucky Black Perch or 
the Newlights are ; I have never seen either of them in Old Virginia. They 
both bite finely at the minnow. The Black Perch is very active and strong ; 
when not six inches long, they will seize and swallow a minnow half as long as 
themselves. They are dark colored, with splotches or spots a’most black on 
their sides, and as they grow older ard larger, they become fi hter colored, pale 
golden. The Silver Perch, or Newlight, is very different va the White Perch 
of the Western waters. The Newlight is of a pale greenish white, with darker 
splotches on the sides ; the mouth very narrow, and the lips back of the exte- 
rior rim very thin and transparent. till they are of such size as to weigh from 
ten ounces to two or three pounds. From the top of the shoulder het is 
very prominent and heavy, to the end of the upper jaw, is a concave arch and 
the lower jaw projects beyond the upper. The Black Perch has a very wide 
mouth, thick, tough lips, and muscular jaws. Both kinds are fice pan fish. The 
Newlights soon spoil after they are taken out of the water. They may be kept 
fresh, or any other kind of fresh water fish, by taking out their eyes and extrails, 
and filling their eye-sockets, and rubbing the internal cavity along the backbone 
with a little brown sugar, which a fisherman should carry with him for that 
purpose, : J. L. 





ANECDOTES OF THE RACE HORSE. 





The following interesting ANECDOTES OF THE RACE HORSE are extracted from 

Capt. Tuomas Brown's * Biographical Sketches of Horses.” 
MR. QUIN’S WICKED HORSE. 

In the year 1753 Mr. Quin had a famous racer, who entered into the spirit of 
the course as much as his master. One day, finding his opponent gradually 
passing him, he seized him by the legs, and both riders were obliged to dis- 
mount, in order to separate the infuriated animals, who were engaged with each 
other in the most deadly conflict: they were got apart with much difficulty. 


FORRESTER 

Forrester had won many a hardly contested race; at length over- weighed 
and over-matched, the rally had commenced. His adversary, who had been 
waiting bebind, was quickly gaining upon him; he reared, and eventually got 
abreast ; they continued so till within the distance. They were parallel; but 
the strength of Forrester began to fail him. He made a last desperate plunge, 
seized bis adversary by the jaw to hold him back, and it was with great difficulty 
he could be forced to quit his hold. Forrester, however, lost the race. 


. THE FLYING CHILDERS. 

This horse was well kaown by the name of the Flying, or Devonshire Child. 
ers. He was the property of the Duke of Devonshire, and allowed, by sports- 
men, to be the fleetest horse that ever was bred in the world. He started repeat- 
edly at Newmarket against the best horses of his time, and was never beaten. 
He won, in different prizes, to the amount of nearly £20,000, and was after- 
wards reserved for breeding. The sire of Childers was an Arabian, sent by a 
gentlernan as a present to his brother in England. Childers was somewhat more 
than fifteen hands in height. He was foaled in 1715, and was the property of 
Leonard Childers, Esq., of Carr House, near Doncaster, and sold when young 
to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Childers was got by the Dariey Arabian ; hisdam, Betty Leedes, by Old Care- 
less; his grardam own sister to Leedes, by Leedes’s Arabian ; his great-grand- 
dam by Spanker, out of the Old Morocco mare, Spanker’s owndam. The af- 
finities in blood of this pedigree are very close. 

_ It is said that Childers was first used as a hunter, where he evinced high qua- 
lities, and was roted for being very headstrong, as well as vicious. He had 
not, however, any restiveness. Itis supposed his racing career commenced at 
five orsix, and he beat all competitors at whatever distance. He was never 
tried at runnirg a single mile, but his speed must have been almost a mile in a 
minute. Carrying nine stone, two pounds, he ran over the round course at 
Newmarket, which is three miles six furlongs and ninety-three yards, in six mi- 
nutes ard forty seconds. He also ran over the Beacon course, which is four 
miles one furlong and one hundred and thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes and 
thirty seconds ; covering at every bound a space of about twenty-five yards. 
On one occasion he made a spring or leap, with his rider on his back, on level 
ground, of twenty-five feet. 

Childers died in the Duke of Devonshire’s stud in 1741, aged twenty-six 
years. 

MARSK. 

Marsk, the brown horse, was foaled in 1750, and so named from the place 
where he was bred; he was the property of John Hutton, Esq. of Marsk, 
Yorshire, who afterwards sold him to the Duke of Cumberland; he was got 
by Squirt, son of Bartlett's Childers, out of the Raby mare, which was from 
a daughter of Bay Belton, and Hutton’s Black Legs, Fox Club, Coneyskins, 
Hutton’s Gray Barb, a daughter of Hutton’s Royal Colt, a daughter of Byerley 
Turk, from a Bustler mare. This is one of the highest pm pedigrees, 
going back as far as the reign of Charles [. In the year 1750, the Duke of 
Cumberland made an exchange of a chesnut Arabian with Mr. Hutton, for the 
colt, which his Rsyal Highness afterwards named Marsk. 

Marsk beat Brilliant, so that he must have been an excellent racer; but he 
was extremely uncertain. He only ran five times, and these were at Newmar- 
ket. As a breeding horse, he was esteemed but as little worth by the Duke, 
and was, in consequence, sold to a farmer, at the sale of the stud of his Royal 
Highness at Tattersall's, for a trifling sum. Atfer which, be was bought +, 
Mr. Wildman, as he judged it prudent to be essed of the sire of ch » ro 
as Eclipse turned out to be, and obtained him from the farmer, for the small 
sum of £20, who thought himself well rid of a bad bargain. "He afterwards 
becarne mest excellent as a breeder, and hia fame will be handed down to the 
latest pusterity. He has been styled the ‘* Prince of Horses.” He was the 
sire of yee —— ripen ena Kitt, Masquerade, Leviathan, Salo- 
pian, and Pontac. ark won ,067 in mat i 
of his day whether in point of speed or aaa pow pe 


7 KING HEROD. 

Kind Herod was a bay horse, of about fifteen hands, 
was a steed of great substance, length, and power. His figure was uncommon- 
ly symmetrical. He was bred by William Duke of Cumberland, and foaled in 
1758. He was got by Tartar, the son of Croft’s Partner, who was one of the 
first racers, out of Meliora by Fox. Partner was got by Jig, son of the fa- 
mous Byerley Turk. Cypron, King He1od’s dam, was got by Blaze, a son of 
Flying Childers, and son of Sampson, Scrub, and others, out of Sir William St. 
Quintin’s Selima, a black mare, and true ranner, dy the Bethell Arabian, and 
of the high lineage of Champion, the Darley Arabian, and Qld Merlin. 

Herod was not brought on the Turf tillhe was five yeare old. He rever ran 
any where but at Newmarket, Ascot Heath, and York, and on all occasions 
over the course, or four miles ; his forte being stoutness or bottom and with 
physical powers, which enabled him to carry weight. He started five times 
for thousard-guinea races, aud gained three of them. This famous horse has 
been sire to some of our best racers ; and his numerous progeny have unitedly 
gained a very large sem of money. In nineteen years, from 1771 to 1789, four 
hundred and ninety-seven of his sons and daughters won, for their proprietors, 
in plates, matches, and sweepstakes, the sum of £201,505 9s. exclusive of 
some thousands won between 1774 and 1786. Herod was sire to the celebrat- 
ed Highfiyer, bred by Sir Charles Bunbury. His foals were free from restive- 
ness, with one exception, which was Mr. Vernon's Prince. This horse was 
sometimes run at Newmarket, and other places, with a prickly bridle. Herod 
was sire to the following celebrated race horses :—Anvil, Alexis, Balance 
Drone, Evergreen, Frowzel, Fortitude, Guilford, Gleaner, Highflyer Jostice, 
I’nuo, Laburnum, Latoua, Magnet, Monk, Nebuchadnezzar, Orange, Pontifax, 
Postmaster, Perve, Phenomenon, Perdita, Spectre, Tuberose Telemachus, 
Weazel, and Woudpecker. 

King Herod died at Newmaiket, on the 12th May, 1780, aged twenty-one 
years, 


three inches high; he 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPB, 

In the first week of December, 1825, a blood mare, fifteen hands one inch 
high, with the rider, who stood five feet three inches high, belonging to J. 
Wright, Esq , was frightened, and ran sway, full speed, from the Sund-hills into 
Parliament Street, and, in the a:tempt to guide her towards the forest, a cart 
being in the way, the animal dashed into the passage of the Peach-Tree public 
huuse, the entrance door to which is six feet eight inches high, and two feet 
eight inches wide, the passage is eighteen feet long, and three fect ten inches 
wide, and in it were three barrels, three feet high, and other brewing ves:ele 
which the mare leaped over; and across the centre of it, a beam eight feet 
from the floor ; and in front, twelve feet from the last door, is the wall of a court 
to the left, twenty feet long, so full of brewing utensils, &c. that the mare had 
just room to stand between them ; yet, strange to tell, the animal did not fall, 
or receive the slightest injugy, or do the least damage of any kind. The rider 
sat till the mare stepped ; he was only very slightly grazed on the back of the 
head, and on one knee, which, all the circumstances considered, is ore of the 
most extraordinary feats and hair-breadth escapes ever recorded. 
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ig TORONTO (U. C.) RACES. 


* Go far as weather is concerned, the races over the St. Leger Course have 
been unfortunate—“ more rain ” being the order of the day; but as regards 
sport, the recent meeting, we should say, has not been surpassed in Canada. 
It waa at one time feared that the non-attendance of berses “ known to fame”’ 
on the Long Island Turf would detract from the interest of the races, but the 
«: Spicey "’ manner !0 which our own province-bred cattle acquitted themselves 
left the racing world nothing to regret ; for we venture to say that the “Sr, Le- 
er Cup,” and the “ Provincial Stakes,” (both won by Richmond,) offered as 
exciting and gratifying a spectacle as the keenest turfman could desire to 
witness. 

Before noticing the running, it will not be out of place to take a glance at the 
arrangements made for the public accommodation. The course for some time 

vious had been carefully attended to by Mr. De Grassi, the lessee, and had 
not the weather been wet, would have been in admirable condition. The spirited 
proprietor of the course, with that regard to the tastes of the fairer portion of 
creation, which is ever the leading characteristic of a sportsman, put up, imme- 
diately adjoining the Grand Stand, a Lad'es’ Drawing Room, neatly hung with 
drapery, and ornamented with handsomely framed engravings. And, notwith- 
standing the damp cast upon the meeting, this‘ cynosure’’ was graced with a 
display of beauty and fashion that Toronto, above all other cities in Canada de- 
lights in. The Grand Stand, as well as the otuer stands, were well filled, and 
**the people’ mustered also in great force. Had the weather been fine, the 
concourse would have been enormous; but even as it was, the assemblage was 
very numerous. The band of the 931 Highlanders (by the kind permission of 
Col. Spark) were on the ground, and by their deligh:ful music contributed ma- 
terially to enliven the proceedings. 

On Thursday, the 8th inst., at about 2 o'clock, for the Turf Club Parse of 
£50, added toa sweepstakes of £7 10s. each, free for all horses; Turf Club 
weights ; three mile heats. 

Mr. Mitchell's b. b. T’ruaton started to walk over, no horse venturing to op- 
pose him. 

The St. Leger Cup of 25 sovs., added to asweepstakes ef 5 sovs. each, 2 sovs. ft., for 
ee gee in Canada in 1840 ; one mile and three quarters; colts 7st. I1Llb., fillies 

st. «10, 


Mr. Mitchell’s ch. c. Richmond, by May Day, out of Sontag...............-------000- 1 
ie, See aes ee ED... coccwenmneccbodannencenscesdsundese ds 2 
Mr. McDonald's gr. g. Phantom, by Meux ......... bGiabebeenenctkunasse geedcee aie oO 
hs kk ca wcnnwisdee bbeencebdocdeas ddecebeecctecvece . 
Mr. Kemp’s Markham Maid...... cnisetinmentehs dishes <eihebiadnii bcc ngiedstieaiand<p * 
oe eccccasmanbentréenneadonsatdecwmennaet ‘ 


Time,3:463. * Not placed. Course heavy. 
Public opinion was divided between Richmond and Phantom ; but previous 
to the start the colt was rather the favorite; Sir Francis also being much fan- 
cied. Afterone false move, the lot (admirably started by H. Rudyerd, Esq.) 
ot off together nearly ina line, the grey first, who made the running, with Sir 
rancis second, Richmond nest, and the other three in a ruck close behind. 
On nearing the half-mile post Richmond improved his pace, went past Sic Fran- 
cis, and, after a pretty struggle, took the lead from Phantom, kepi it the whole 
way, winning at his ease by three or four lengths. In the second time round, 
when about half a mile from home, Sir Francis challenged the grey, and after a 
severe race succeeded in passing him, coming in second by about two lengths 
ahead of Phantom. Neither of the others had at any time even a show forthe 
money, for the pace evidently beat them in the early part of the race. 


The Stewards’ Plate of £25, added to a sweepstakes of £5, open to all horses owned in 
ene on the Ist of January, 1843, by bona fide residents; one mile; proprietor’s 
weights. 


Mr. Scout’s ch. m. Clarionette, 6 yrs. 126lbs .........-.. ee Seetades Ab. Whales. 1 
Mr. Mitchell's ch. h. pe ten 34 phage) <2 icin D2 EE ee 2 
ime, 1:52. 


From the character of both horses, a fine race was looked for, and public ex 
ctation was not disappointed. File-lead er, when he is in the humor, !s wel! 
one as a fast mile horse, and Clarionette (own sister to the recowned Clarion) 
has also distinguished nerself for speed. The betting was accordingly brisk, the 
horse being most fancied by some, while the mare found plenty of friends. Tne 
etart was as good as could be wished; the mare, however, took the lead, and 
made play from the score at a severe pace ; after getting round the turn of the 
uarter mile post, the horse went up and seemed to pass her easily, keeping 
she lead until the straight run home, when Clariunette forced the pace, and the 
two ran nearly neck and neck (the horse slightly ahead) to the distance, where 
the mare, by a fine piece of riding, was beautifully brought up, and won a splen- 
did race by a scant neck. 
For the Trotting and Racking Purse Quaker walked over, and the Cleaver 
Stakes (three entries only) were won by Mr. Hutty’s Tom Steel. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 9TH. 
The City Purse of £25, added toa sweepstakes of £5 each, free forall horses; Turf 
Club weights; the winner of the Club Purse to carry 5lbs, extra ; two mile heats. 


Mr. Mitchell’s b. h. Truzton, 6 yrs. 127lbs. (carried Sibs. extra)....... .... Nelson. 


1 1 
Mr. Scott’s ch. h. Trenton, aged, 123ibs eee etree enter em SESS SSCS SESS AH ES ESET OTHE E SS e . 2 
Time, 3.55—3:58. 


In the first heat Trenton got off with the lead, and made the running at a 
rattling pace, the first mile being doze in 1:52; at the straight run home in the 
first round Truxton came up, and at the stand went cleverly past the chesnut 
and led, Trenton waiting on him ; on approaching the last quarter mile post 
Whales tried to come up, but Truxton was not to be headed, and kept the lead, 
winning handily. id 

Inthe second heat Truxton got away first, Trenton waiting till within half a 
mile of the winning post, when his rider tried the pace, but his horse was found 
wanting ; at the finish he made a clever rally, and at last was only beaten by 
two or three lengths. 

The Members’ Plate of £25, added to asweepstakes ef £210s. each, h. ft., for horses 
bredin Canada; mileheats; gentlemen riders ; 3 yr. olds 7st. 12lbs.—4, Sst. 2lbs.—5, 

Yst. 10lbs.—6, 10st. 12lbs.—aged, 10st. 6lb. 


Mr. Howard's ch. m. Donna Maria, aged ........ ah ialatet iMVortiit—tiinom_nvimena:’ % 
Mr. Richards’s ch.g. Trent, aged................--.-4.- ctii nate aiaccite deiniiedeaeliada 2 dist. 


This money, originally set apart for a Garrison Plate, which, owing to the 
moves among the military, did not fill, was given as the Members’ Plate, tu be 
run for by Province bred horses. Richmond (the winner of the St. Leger), Sir 

~ €. Bagot, and Sydenham (winner of the St. Leger, Union Course), were en- 
tered, but the allowance of Tibs. tempting Richmond, he was bottled up for 
the Provincial Stékes, as was Bagot, and Sydenham was drawn. The race there- 
fore was left to the above two, and may be told ina few words. In the first 
heat the mare got off with the start, kept the lead, and won in a canter. 

Inthe second Trent made a sharp burst to the quarter post, and for a couple 
hundred yards it looked like a race, but the borse fell back, leaving the mare to 
win as she pleased. 


The Ladies’ Purse of £25, added toa sweepstakes of £5 each, free for all horses; pro- 
prietor’s weights ; mile heats. 


Mr. Mitchell's ch. hb. File-leader, 6 yis...........-...-- ll 
Mr. Peter’s b..m. Alwilda, aged ..... Leedesdeoss ese sedate eamsdiaiaie aitiialion Sime, ib nie 
Mr. Bullock's ch. g. Blue Dick, 5 yrs...........----.. inistedimpedicenssse & Web 


ime, 2:02—1:55—1:56. 

For the first heat, Blue Dick went away with the lead at a rate too good to 
lest, Alwilda secord, and the horse in the rear; Dick cut out the work for 
about half a mile, when he tailed, and the mare passing him ina few strides, 
made the running at a slow pace, and won very easily, File-leader just dropping 
within the distance. 

File-leader got off first in the second heat with a rattling lead, forced the 
pace, not being even approached the whole way round, and won very cleverly, 
distancing Dick, and nearly distancing the mare. 

Io the last heat the mare had a lead of about two lengths for the first quarter, 
but on coming into straight running on the back stretch the horse crept up, and 
after a short struggte went past her like a shot, kept up the pace and distanced 
her. A very betting race. 

The Trotting race is shortly described. The grey mare Fanny Elssler went 
away with the lead, was never approached, and won easily, distancing the othere, 
although the br. m. Amitie made a very good show for the race. 

The Hack race remains undecided, ard all we can say of it is, that Mr. O'Do- 
nohoe’s bl. m. came in first, beating Mr. Stanton's Ghita (second), Mr. Noble's 
gt. m., and Mr. Cooper's roan gelding. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10. 
For the Governor General's Purse, Mr. Mitchell's b. bh. Truxton walked 
over. 
A Hurdle race for £12 10s., added toa sweepstakes of £5; St. Leger distance ; men to, 


all horses owned in Canada three months previous tothe day of running ; It 
weights ; gentlemen riders ; eight hurdles. ’ wiuhow t 


Mr. Barber's ch. g. Grasshopper, 5 yrs 

Si: OPO Gk. GUN, ire, cand nao t Hg-~-----+-~-- 00 BD. 8 

Mr. McDonald’s bl. g. Bleck Swallow ...... ers i a I aa benebiiite elite > 
. James’ b. g. RO. a SSD dao. eee aeead teem * 

Mz, Gawetia hen. Goperreccce enn ae. nnn 


; * Not placed 
ronkeriile went off with the lead, and came in advance to the first hurdle, 
; wr followed by Sleepy Mary and Gypsey ; Cooksville jumped on the first 
che 7 weakened it very much—Mary ran it down, acd the others ran 
the wf the Bap; Cooksville came first at the second hurdle and fell sideways, 
thardle, 4 following close after, mede a tremendovs jump, cleverly clearing the 
stake me and rider ; Gypsey was next over, Saly and Grasshopper still in 
M eepy Mary's bit (a Pelham) broke in her mouth at the jump, aud 
wrod 5 lox 69 over her head, so that Mr. Irving was unable to get a pull 
on bienisa: te he had ridden her over the two following hurdles; after the sec- 
ne etuaa" Oe @ horses ail closed up together, and ;the pave freshened down to 
» when the mare, disdaiving the hurdle, made a fine jump over the tim- 











nappa then came up, and Grasshopper took the lead—the pace became very 
moderate until about the half-mile post, when there was racing between Swal- 
low and Grasshopper, Sleepy Mary still a good third, Cooksville and Gypsey 
making an amicable arrangement for the fourth and fifth places. At the last 
hurdle Grasshopper and Black Swallow went over nearly together, followed by 
Mary, when Mr. Irving called upon the mare, and brought her in a good second 
to Grasshopper by about two lengths. No accident happened, and the race af. 
forded much sport. Grasshopper was well ridden by Sharp, and Mr. Irving's 
neat turn out as a ‘‘ gentleman rider’ was deservedly admired, and en:itles him 
to a'l commendation, 


The Provincial Purse of £25, added to a sweepstakes of £5 each, for horses bredin the 
Province ; mile heats; proprietor’s weights; maiden horses (at the time of en- 
trance) allowed 7ibs. 


Mr. Mitchell’s ch. c. Richmond. 3 yrs.......-----+-------+----- pudede Suede ebbunnse B32 
rn el, Ce Pe CR... wemseohmecioesccadecesccecees 8 Ff 
Sir, McDonald's gr. g Phantom, 8 ys ... 2.22 ccccn- 2 ccc ccscccccccccescessce- sce 3 3 
en 00. 0, Ar 1, ME NUTS, 5. a pddiaicc: <oginhced dentetececeectesccectee . 
Mr. Richards’ ch. g. Trent, aged... .. 2-22-22 6-22 2--- 222 enseesee biundseemenmesdes * 


Time, 2:02—2:03. * Not placed. 


A false start having occurred, the whole lot, with the exception of Phantom, 
ran all round, most of the way at the best pace. At the start in the first heat 
the play was made by Bagot and Phantom, between whom a pretty race was 
made for about half a mile ; Donna then crept up and defeated them, Richmond 
close in her wake to the last quarter pos’, where the race was plainly left to the 
three ; down the straight run Richmond passed Paantom and challenged the 
old mare, the two running neck and neck to the three mile distance post, where 
the colt lefther, and won by about a length. 

In the second heat the mare went off with the lead, followed by Phantom and 
Richmond ; at the half mile the others fell away, but the colt, who rar as 
strong as a lion, pushed up to Donna, forced the running, headed her cleverly, 
and came in, full of running, three or four lengths ahead 

This was by a ‘long chalk’ the finest race of the meeting, and itis to be 
hoped that our agriculturists will seriously turn their attention to improving 
| their breed of horses, so that we may see other Richmonds grace the Canadian 

Turf. Richmord, whose portrait, in acknowledgment of his racing merits, we 
| have had sketched ard engraved for the * Herald,"’ is a very promising animal, 
| and if our judgment in korse-flesh do not play us false, is booked, if properly 





taken care of, to continue his distinguished career as a Province bred race-horse 
The Innkeepers’ Purse of £25, added to asweepstakes of £6 10s ; open to all horses 
owned in Canadaon the Ist Jan., 1343, by bona fide residents; Turf Club weights ; 
three miles. 
ts nD 0 INN OO TO COG Bin, cn ckn duh occcnabbutdeddaaddaabeaws< Nelson. 1 
eee els Se RIE: ED wo ctu wndneBuicddnn dnenccmmetecewehdannawnnn ries 2 
Time, 6:06 
larionette, in some quarters, was the favorite, but the friends of Fleetfoot 
relying on her honesty, were quite willing to “ put on a poi’’ in backing her 


Clarionette made play for the first mile, the grey waiting on her. In the second 
round Fleetfuot, on coming into straight running on the back stretch, went up, 
and after a beautifu! trial of speed, shot by Clarienette, and led the rest of the 
way, winning handily, her opponent failing in two attempts to collar her, mana- 
g nz, nevertheless, to be well placed at the finish 

General Remarks —Tne St. Leger this year was capital, an earnest, we 
hope, of the results to be expected from the introduction of well-bred cattle 
into the province; and the handsome amount of the purse (between £60 and 
£70) ought to stimulate the sportsman to secure a likely colt in sufficient time 
tofithimtorun. Itis,of course, impossible to guard altogether against bad 
weather, but as thunder, and torrents of rain, with the accompanying mud, are 
not exactly productive of comfort, 1t would be a good move to have the races 
later in June, when the weather is generally more settled and genia!. Mea. 
sures, we hear, are in progess whereby the whole of the sporting interest of the 
city and district will be united in supporting the Leger Course, and as good en- 
couragement will be held out next year to the owners of race horses, both do- 
mestic and imported, we may fairly hope that next year's races will ‘cap the 
climax” of ‘‘ doings” on the Canadian Turf 

Ricamonn, (the property of W. H. Boulton, Esq.) the winner of the St. 
Leger Cup. and Provincial Stakes. Richmond, so named in compliment to His 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, is achesnut colt, 3 years old, bred by the late John 
Crawford, Esq., of Port Hope. He is by May-Duay out of Sontag, and con- 
sequently halt brother to Mr. Covert’s gr. c. Tippoo Saib. Richmond won the 
“St. Leger Cup” (12 miles) at the Toronto Races, Thursday, June 8:h, beat. 
ing Sir Francis, Paantom, and three others; and the Provincial Stakes” (mile 
heats) the Saturday following, beating the fameus Donna Maria, Poantom, Sir 





Charles Bagot, and Trent. Richmond made his performances in true racing 
style, and is admitted to be not only the best colt of hie year, but one of the best 
ever bred in the Province. Toronto Herald. 


Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


CHRONIC FARCY 
OBSERVEDIN THIRTY-EIGHT MARES THAT HAD BEEN LEAPED BY A GLAN- 
DERED HORSE. 
BY M. DAYOT, Y. S8., DEPARTMSNT DE FINISTERE. 

A draugit stallion, six years old, beautifully formed, and in good condition, 
the integument free and yielding, full of gaiety and in high condition, pre- 
sented the following symptons: The right nostril was moist, and there ran 
from ita grey-coloured viscous discharge. There was alsoa discharge from 
the right eye, and the lachrymal vein was enlarged. The lower part of the 
frontal bone was slightly turgid. The ganglia on the right side were ealarg- 
ed, adherent to the integument, and without any pain on pressure. 

He was observed to be in this state on the 16th of May, and was destroy- 
ed on the 13th of July, three veterinary surgeons having declared him to be 
glandered. 

Ls, post-mortem examination was conducted by Messrs. Dayot and 
arjolin. 

. - 9age were not apy pathological alterations of structure, except in the 
ead. 

The right nasal cavity enclosed superiorly a large quantity of grumous, 
gluey, and grey-coloured matter. Thethickness of the pituitary membrane 
at the surface of the cornets, at the superior extremiiy of the ethmoidal cells 
and the frontal sinuses, was quadrupled. This membrane was red, of a 
violet colour in certain points, and pale, discoloured, blanched, and rugous, 
to the touch in others. In its substance were small white globules, isolated 
or confluent. There were two superficial ulcerations on the surface ct the 
mucous membrane of the frontal sinuses, which encleseda pultaceous mat- 
ter white and more consistent than that which has already been referred to. 
The ganglions of the lower jaw were hard, aad could scarcely b2 cut: they 
contained lymph of various characters, clouded andopaque. These lesions, 
therefore, united in presenting the characters of glanders. 

M. Davot was consulted respecting a great number of mares that had been 
covered by this stallion: he had occasion to see sixty or eighty of them, of 
which he found nearly forty evidently farcied. 

M. Dayot has deseribed the farcy lesions among these mares in a way that 
can leave no doubt as to their true character. They were principally found 
about the shoulders, the superior parts of the neck, and the genital organs. 
Between four and five months of treatment were requisite to remove the 
complaint. 

. Dayot concluded with much reason thatthe source of this farcy affec- 
tion was the application of the glanderous matter that flowed from the right 
nostril of the stallion in leaping the mares, or smelling at the genital! parts, 
or seizing them by the shoulders and neck, as he was accustomed to do. 

M. Dayot inoculated a horse anda mare with the matter that flowed frum 
the nostril of this horse; he also applied some of the discharge to various 
_ of the skin. The mare lived three weeks, gradually wasting away. 
he horse lived much longer. . 
M. Leblanc remarks, that these facts are exceedingly important. They 
compel us te draw this conclusion, that a horse labouring under chronic glan- 
ders may transmit either that malady or farcy under certain circumstances, 
or may not transmiteither of them. 











A CASE OF COITION AFTER IMPREGNATION 
BY MR. KING, 8EN., V. &.,STANMORE. 


Having, hitherto, always entertained an opinion that the mare or cow 
would not admitthe male after impregnation, and never having met with a 
well authenticated case before, I had almost become convinced that my notion 
was well founded, but the following case, though a rare one, has, | confess, 
upset al] my conception onthe subject. If you think it worth a niche in your 
Journal, you are welcome to il. 

On the 16th February last, I was called to a mare under the care of a Mr. 
Osmond, a very respectable farmer at Willsden. On being told that her 
womb was coming down, I stated my beliefthat the case was one of approach- 
ing abortion. ‘“ Oh! that can’t be,” said Mr. Q.; “she was covered only a 
week ago.” However, in two days more, she cast a small foetus, which ap- 
peared to have been dead ten days ora fortnight. F 
On inquiry, and referring tothe entries in his book, it appeared that the mare 
was covered severaltimes during the season of 1842, and the last time was 
on October 3. She was supposed not to be in foal, and that belief was strength- 
ened by her very willingly admitting the horse on January 11, 1843. She 
was put again to the horseon January 31, again on February 2, and finally on 


February 11; proving that one fact is worth a hundred conjectures, however 





er (still having her head, and kept straight by the whip)—Swallow and Grass 
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ON INOCULATION FOR THE MOUTH 
DISEASE IN CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
BY PROFESSOR HERTWIG. 


Herr Scuwep, veterinary surgeon in the district of Terns ad 
quarterly report for 1841, communicates some experiments on the,.,. 1° Bis 
of sheep for this disease, which I here copy, because ihey eee — Nation 
on a larger number of animals than any others ot the kind whie! ha Maule 
come to my knowledge. Herr Scuwep says :— 60 have yer 

From the prevalence of this disease in 1538, 1, with many 
to believe that it arose not only from miasmatic influence bat 
infection. In order to ascertain whether I was right in my 
also whether it was possible to transfer it to some other pa 
where it might be less injurious to the animal, { made the f 
ments. 

The first was on a flock of 90) sheep, 160 of which werealreaay 
had those se.ected in which the horn had not quite come off trox, rey: 


7 July l. 


AND Hoop-— 


thers Was Jo) 
likewise from 
SUSPICion, a \d 
rt of the boa. 
Now, ¥ VQ) 
follow lag eXperj. 


but where it was so loose that a slight pressure of the finger would t the foo: 

° . ° . * © Qnoya 
to separate it. With the matter tound in the hoof I inoculated 509 Ugh 
on that side of the ear which is most free from wool. In the couree en 
ty-four hours, considerable fever had arisen: in forty-eight hens ont 
lated places exhibited symptoms of jatense inflammation, and in Caen OCU 
hours, | found in many of them small blisters full of seram. oO, 22 
day lexamined them all separately, and tound that nearly every blade bay 
burst, and that purulent matter, of an unpleasant smell, was es tena 
them. During the first ten days after the inoculation, sixty of them Ic from 
lame, although in each the blister, or pock, had risen un the sa vt injoy ee 
That lameness, however, was not very great, and in general jasteq -° 
about twodays. Allthe other inoculated animals remained /: >. uy 
disease, though in some not inoculated it raged as much as befre iy 3 ae 
only explain the circumstance of sixty b:coming lame atfier th- inoee — 
by the supposition that they must previously have been infec:ed Oth atton 
periments have been attended with similar results. I have no: «+ had suf 


cient opportunity of experimenting on cattle to be enabled to vive any d 
sive results; but wereI called on to give an opinion, I should x v that; — 
lation would protect them also. , J *ett 100¢y. 
The cuntagiousness of this hoof-disease in our domesticated anima}: 
been maintained and denied, as well as its origin from epizoo:i> migsma. 
Carefully instituted experiments, in places and times where tho disease - 
most prevalent, can alone decide this point. In all the experimeats hithen, 
made respecting inoculation, these conditions have not been attended to ;, 
sufficient exactness to render the result such as may be confilentiy relies * 
For my own part, I have been led to the conviction that this disease is prc 


pagated by inoculation, by the vapour arising from the skin, by the brea, 
or by the use of the milk, and may thus be communicated to o her anirr-. 
andeven tomen. Whether, however, any amelioration of the disease eay': 
be produced by inoculation, as is the case in sheep-pock, is a question wh; 
farther experiment alone can solve. That inoculation could produce cyomn, 


tion fro:n taking the disease again in its worst form is, in my opinion n- 
blematical. — Ja 

Inocalatory experiments, patily underiaken with this view, and partly 4; 
the purpose of inquiring into the contagiousness of the disease, have area; 
been made by many persons, and, among others, by Buniva. (Calendar, 
della Soc. Agraria, 1812, and Annal. de l’Agriculture Francois, tom. y/;; 
p, 369). Oxen and calves were inoculated with this disease,and the { flew 
ing was the result: in some, simple tever arose without any other disease 
while, in many, aa erupticu about the mouth and hoof appeared. The s)-. 
mer were i!l only six days, while the latter suffered fortwenty days. or mo-, 
In both the disease cou!d be again induced by inoculation. ~ 

In 1615, Herr Brauell, royal vetermary surgeon, at Weimar. produced): 
disease in cattle andsheep by inoculation ontheear. In 1816, Professor Ren. 
ner inoculated for this disease in Jena and its neighbourhood (see Dr 0. PF 
G. Hoffman diss inaug. de incitione. Febr. bullos epizootice, Jen. 1819). 
Subsequently, Wirth inoculated at Zurich (Archiv. fur Thierhielkund 
Neue Folge. bd. i, s, 227), as did my colleague, Dr. Spinola, of Berlin, ang 
both with similar resuits, Rodiger, in his work (Erfahrung uber die bosar. 
tige Klauenseuche Chemnitz, 1822), devotes a whole chapter to inoculation 
(chap. 1v, s. 47, 55), and Dr. Bartels, of Helmstadt, has given some very |u. 
minous descriptionsof inoculation (ind. Ockonom. Neuigkeiien, 1842), “Ac. 
cording to him, it protects the animal not only from a return of the disease 
but also serves as a precautionary measure in cases of infection. A genera 
and normal eruption is thus produced; and the equaland quick course of the 
disease when resulting from inoculation renders it easy and not expensive «: 
bestow that careand atiention on every animal which isnecessary and benef. 
cial. The farmeris thus enabled to avoid those diseases of the hoof, often 
so fatal, and the animals do not lose so much in flesh, milk, and growth 
Draught cattle are also much sooner fit for work 

Dr. Bariels made use of that matter for inoculation which was taken from 
animals in which thepustules had become fully and generally developed 


mencement of discharge. He likewise endeavoured, as much as possible 
inoculate animals with the matter taken from one of a similar species, and 
even breed, and not from any others, if he could avoid it. 

He inoculated in the following way :—a cow or sheep was fed, and, when 
it had doneeating, its mouth was wiped clean with a woollen cloihi, and then 
some of the mucous saliva taken with the finger from the mouth of a diseac. 
ed animal was well rubbed into the mouth and on the lips and tongue. The 
inoculated animal had notany thing to eat for, at least, an hour afterwerds, 
The after treatment isthe same as in otner cases. 

Magazin fur die Gesammte Thierheilkunde, p. 389, 1842. 





THE EFFECTS OF MEDICINE ON HORSES. 
BY MR, W. PERCIVALL. 
ARSENIC 

The common white arsenic of the shops—the AcipuM ArseEntosuM Of Lhe 
London Pharmacopeia—is a mineral so universally poisonous that vegeta: 
bles, as well as animals, suffer and die from its influence. Seeds soaked ina 
solution of arsenic are deprived of the power of germination ; buds immer: 
ed in it lose their capability of development; plants watered or rubbed with 
it, die; andto animals, without I believe an exception, arsenic proves a dead- 
ly poison. _ 

Ratwuhsntding its universality and virulence as a poison, arsenic 22: 
long been introduced into medicine as a remedy for certain diseases, 2n/ 
has been, and continues to be, extensively used, bo: h externally and internally 
In minutely divided doses, such as the twentieth of agrain, continued fora 
considerable time, it is said by some to have a tonic effect upon man; to aug- 











plausible. 


ment his appetite, improve his digestion, and increase hisstrength. [n large! 
dces—from the twelfth to the sixteenth of a grain—arsenic has proved av 
luable remedy in certain diseases of a periodic nature, and particularly ini 
termittent fevers, in which it has been known to succeedeven where cinchona 
and quina have both failed Over diseases of the skin arsenic has also man: 
ifested considerable power, both asan internal and an external remedy. In- 
deed, Sir Benjamin Brodie has shewn, by experiments on dogs and rabbis 
that where arsenic has been employed externally, applied to wounds for eX 
ample, the inflammation arising in the stomach and intestines has been more 
violent than even in cases where the mineral has been given interrally. The 
sameeminert physiologist has likewise made it apparent, from his expel 
mental researches, that arsenic acts as a poison by causing su-persion of the 
functions of the heart and brain through absorption of it into the circulation 
and also, that, though arsenic was but applied to a wound, or inserted uncer 
neath the skin, the animal died with the same symptoms of inflammation ¢! 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines as thoug! it hac bee 
exhibited inwardly. y 
Adminisiered to horses, arsenic is no less certainly poisonous t1.an (o one 
animals ; though enormous doses of the mineral have been, on some occé- 
sions, given, without such effects following as might, from its known efficacy, 
have been reasonably looked for. A horse suspected of having glanders, * 
patient of my father’s, was, at the suggestion of Professor Coleman, — 
ted to the efficacy of arsenic given in powder, made up into balls with his 
seed mealand treacle. On the first day a drachm was prescrited, and! 4 
dose was augmented by one scruple daily, for seventeen days, the horse ae? 
sequently taking on the last day, in one ball, six drachms and one scrupie 0 
the mineral; making the aggregate of his doses seven ounces, SIX drachms 
one scruple, or very nearly half a pound of arsenic inthe course of the th 
teen days, and yet he never once refused his food, nor had any disturbance 
his pulse or respiration, nor evinced any pain or uneasiness. From the F on: 
gress his disease had made while under the experiment he was noW dest oe 
ed. Hissiomach bore evidence of virulent inflammation and i's aon z 
lining was coated with coagulable lymph. The case constitutes one Nomges* . 
among mary, Where horses have shewn, after death, intense gastri!ls, ' iis 
out having, during life, evinced any symptom of the existence of such ais 
ease. ‘rv of arsenic 
The following experiment will shew by how much less quantity 0! at 
some horses will be affected, evento destruction. Three horses wie Bad 
ders were, after being subjected to treatment for their complaints ¥ spacthane 
failed in affording them any relief, submitted to the operation of the C0 ily 
white arsenic. Five-grain doses were prescrihed to be administered ¢ Ny 
in balls made up in the ordinary way. Onthe fourth day, one 0! them, ate 
ing during the interval become sadly disordered from his glanders, inal 
On the fourth day after this—the eighth from the commencemen! of | sinis- 
perimen!—the balls having, since the death of theo ‘her horse, bee” admit 
tered to the surviving two, mornirg and evening, one of them was reer 
with shivering, loss of appetite, symptoms of great abdomina! Th othe! 
diarrhoea, prostration of strength and imperceptibility of pulse. | oo on 
was also similarly affected on the day following. The latter, howev") 
covered ; while the former died, puisoned by the arsenic. In the ene, 


He alse took it from the mouth about the third or fourth day afler the com- 
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‘he glanders, but the disease made its usual progress. 
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survivor was shot, on accouat of his disease having assumed the acute and 
incurable form. 

flere we have an example of little more than two scruples of arsenic pro- 
ducing gastro-enteritis to an extent that caused the death of one horse and 
put in jeopardy the life of another, Idiosyncrasy, and other circumstances 
unmentioned, unobserved, or unobservable, will, probably, be required to ac- 
count for such strangely discrepant results. One fact bearing on the explana- 
tion may, however, be mentioned here, and that is, the known difference. fre- 
quently c ming under notice, between giving medicine in one large dose. and 
administering the same quantity in small or divided doses. at frequent inter- 
vals: it appearing, in the one case, that alarge proportion of the medicine— 
especially of sucha substance as arsenic, which is so sparingly soluble in 
water—passes out of the bowels unchanged, or, at all events, unabsorbed. 
Two ounces of cathartic mass, given in one dose, will be likely to purge a 
horse less violently and dangerously than a less quantity divided intodrachm 
doses, an? given at intervals of a few hours. I have frequently made the 
same observation in regardto mercury and some other medicines. Indeed 
among horse-dealers, itis atrite remark, that a dose of physic broken into 
three or four parts “ does a horse more good,” i.e. takes more effect upon him 
than it would have done given in one dose. Dr. Philip, in advocating “ The 
Influence of Minute Doses of Mercury,” observes, “ It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding ihe general and long-continued em loyment of mercury, it 
should not have been known thatits constitutional dics: not excepting com- 
plete salivation, miy generally be obtained by such doses as “ half, or even 
athird part, of a grain of bluepill taken three times a day:” that is, a dose 
only equal to thetwentieth, or thirtieth, part of a grain of calomel! ; for a 
grain of calomel is equal, whe.her we regard its purgative, or, when divided 
into minute parts, its alternative effects, to ten grains of blue pill. In an- 
other place we find the same eminent physician setting it down as “ the re- 
sult oi his owa experience” (“and there are few,” he tells us, “ whose atten- 
tion has been more directed to che subject,”) “ that, although there are circum- 
stances under which large doses of mereury are not only beneficial but 
essential, the quantity employed in this country has on the whole, been. at 
least, ten times greaier than that from which its most beneficial effects could 
accrue.” 

As veterinarians, I think, we may admit that there is much truth in these 
remaris of Dr. Philips. No doubt, a great deal more medicine is given than 
comes into operation, the effects increasing nothing like in ratio with the 
dose; and iat sinall doses are in general to be preferred, being more eflica- 
ejous in proportion than large doses, providing they are given at short inter- 
vals, and for a Jength of time continued. In a case, or on an emergency 
wherea certain palpable effect is required to be produced within a given time, 
there can be no question about the absolute necessity of administering a cer- 
tain large ov determined dose of medicine ; but, when the case or cireum- 
stances are of a nature not to admit of immediate removal or palliation, on 
the contrary are such as can be benefitied only by the gradual working of 
ihe remedy and the elapse of time, the system is in general more perfectly 
saturated with the medicine, and less harmlessly so, administered in minute 
doses atfrequent intervals than in larger doses at longer intervals. I am 
however, letting the consideration of this interesting point lead me away from 
my immediate subject—the medicinal properties of arsenic. 


About the time these experimental inquiries were making, what was called 
“ The Tasteless Ague Drop” was in great repute: an empirical remedy, 
that was afterwards successfully imitated by Dr. Fowler, who found it to be 
a preparation of arsenic. Fow er’s So.vution, as it used to be called, was an 
“‘arseniate of potash:” an alkaline solution of the mineral, which has since 
been introduced into the London Pharmacopeeia under the name of Liquor 
Arsenicalis. ‘This is much the most convenient and safest form of exhibit- 
ing arsenic in human medicine, and in general is that which will be found 
the preferable one by veterinarians : there being neither perceptible smell nor 
taste in the solution after it has undergone extreme dilution, it has always 
been by myself exhibited in the horse’s ordinary beverage—plain cold water. 
Should his delicately perceptible organs uf sme] appear to detect something 
foreign in his water, the suspiciousness—for the aversion seldom amounts to 
more—will be overcome by keeping the animal without any other but the me- 
licated water. I will here transcribe two cases from my Register, which will, 
I think, sutticiently elucidate the effects of arsenic in minute division in solu- 
10n. 

Case 1.—In March 1813, a black horse, nine years old, in excellent condi- 
tion, fine in his coat, very muscular, and having an appearance of being 
sound in constitution, with an appetite as good as that of any horse in perfect 
health, although the subject of glanders, was submitted to the operation of the 
same solution as was exhibited in the foregoing case. 

March 2ist.—He took 3i of the medicine in his pailful of water, and had 
‘he same repeated in theevening. 

22d.—T wo drachms of the solution twice a-day. 

23d and 24th.—-T hree drachms twicea-day. 

25th, 26:h, and 27\h.— Half an ounce twice a-day. 

23ih.—Five drachms twice a-day. 

29th, 30:h, and 3ist.—Six drachmstwice a-day. 

April lst.—For the first time he refused his food ; in consequence of which 
-ne dose was given but once on this day. , 

2d.— His appetite being amended, he tvok half an ounce twice a-day. 

od.—Hetook five drachms twice a-day. 

4:h, 5h, and 6th.—He took six drachmms twice a-day ; though onthe last day 
oe again loathed his food. 

7:\h.—He could not be induced to drink auy of his water, and therefore 
seven drachms of the solution were mixed with a pint of water, and admin- 
istered as a drench. . , 

Sth.—The same drench wastwice repeated, notwithstanding his appetite 
iad again become fastidious. 

9th.—Only svj were given morning and evening. oe, : 

10th.—Being more off his feed, the dose was reduced to :iij twice a- 

11th and 12:h.—Only 3ij were administered twice a-day. 

13th.—The same dose was given but once. ' aah : 

14th.—-His appetite having completely failed him, the medicine was dis- 
‘ontinued. His pulse is 60, and he has visibly lost much flesh, being re- 
luced, trom a fat and fine-coated horse, to a thin, rough-coated, unhealthy 
ooking animal. No effect appeared to have been produced by the alsenic on 


18th.—The animal was destroyed. There is, unfortunately, no account of 
the post-mortem state. : 

Case 11.—May, 1812. A horse,looking well in condition, and feeding 
well, with a pulse ranging between 40 and 50, and bowels in their natnral 
slate, but affected with glanders, having ulceration within boch nostrils and 
enlargement of the submaxillary lymphatic glands, was subjected to the 
operation of arsenic. 


| Jand of shillelaghs and shindies,” and reside in the same court in the dan- 


such doses, in time work mischief, it is a medicine whose administration 
should be narrowly watched. I have exhibited it in periodic ophthalmia 
as well as glanders, but with no better success. 
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How TO MAKE AN END TO IT. 

Mrs. Ann Jones, adumpy laundress, living in Holland-street, charged Mrs. 
Jennet, a fellow lodger of masculine make, with having unlawfully inter- 
fered with her washing-day labours, Jast Thursday. 

‘“* Your worship,”said Mrs. Jones, “ the first beginning of the worst mp of 
my troubles is Mrs Jennett a coming into the washus and continually up- 
setting my tub, which was full of fine things, and then saying ‘ as she’dbe the 
hooman to put an end to all on us.’” 

Mr. Maltby: Is that all she did 7—Complainant: Oh no, she ketches up 
my tub, and smashes it on the floor, and bustes off one of the hoops. 

Mr. Maltby: Anything else ?—“ Why,” said the complainant, brushing 
up her memory, “ she chucked over the soap-dish, and would have broke my 
pan, if ithadn’t been cracked by the mercy of Providence before.” 

Mr. Maltby; Did she strike you?—Complainant: Can’t say she did; 1 
was too busy screeching for help to know whatelse took place. 

Mr. Maltby: Well, Mrs Jennett, what have you to say ?—Defendant: On 
my honour as a woman, and if it was the last word I’d to speak, when J took 
the room I engaged the copper for every Thursday. No sooner did Mrs. 
Jones come to lodge in the same house, than she takes possession of the wash- 
house every Thursday from morning till night, and begins to rob me every 
way of my rights. Says I,“ Mrs Jones, I wants nothing but wots upright 
and down siraight. If you want the copper on Thursday you shall have it, 
but give it up to meon Fridays.” No; she wouldn’t doone thing nor other, 
and I havn’t been able to have a thorough wash-up this month. But itaint 
only about the copper she’s insulted me. She, or somebody belonging to her, 
sent me a wailuntine last Febervary, with a picter of a woman holding a 
glass of gin in one hand and arope in the other, and underneath was written, 
aaae you’ve put the gin ‘ inside’ your neck, put the rope ‘ outside’ the same 
place.’ 

Mr. Maltby: One of you, I understand, intends to leave this house 1—De- 
fendant: I'll go as soon as I can get another rcom. 

Mr. Maltby: Then this summons shal] stand open fora week. When 
you have entirely left the place, come here and the summons will be dis- 
charged, 








A BIT OF BOTHERATION,. 

It is frequently a matter of no trifling difficulty in Irish assault cases to ex- 
tract the truth from the labyrinth of contradictory evidence and “ botheration” 
which thes2 squabbles give riseto. Very ofien the sitting magistrate, out of 
sheer inability to mas‘er, by any process of cross examination, the rea] merits 
of the case, has been obliged either to dismiss the complaint, or to bind over 
the *parties to keep the peace towards each other. A charge of assault, 
brought on Wednesday befcre Mr. Maltby by Mary Sullivan, against one 
Dan Leary, affords to some extent an illustration of the perplexing position 
in which magistrates are occasionally placed. 

Mr. Maltby; What do you charge Daniel Leary with ?—Cumpluinant: 
Your wertship, sure I charges him wid living in the tront parlour aad me- 
self in the back kitchen, biling a sareepan of taters, and Dan Leary came in 
and had cowld roast mutton to his dinner, and Dan Leary wanted to fry it 
backagain. ‘‘ What’s inthe sarsepan, Molly Sullivan?” That’s meself, yer 
wertship. ‘ Mrs. Brown’staters,” says I; and he would fry his mate, and tuk 
off the taters, which I wint back into the kitchen, and says I ‘‘ Who’s been 
medling wid my dinner,”—bekase Dan Leary had all the fat and me only a 
little bit of lane. Dan Leary slapped the boy, and says I ‘“ Don’t cry, dar- 
ling, I shan’t be long wid him,” and blaggard Murphey would poison me ithe 
could 

Mr. Maliby: Stay, stay, who would poison you?—Blaggard Murphy, yer 
wertchir, but I only come again Dan Leary now. And says he, “ You're a 
female branch of the “ genus caninus,” and I’]] have the satistaciion of mak- 
ing you call me a blaggardagain.” And, says I, “ Dan Leary, I’m no worse 
than yourown mother.” Then he up wid his fist to give me a poult, but he 
couldn’t make a hand of that; and 1 throwed plates at him, and he tuk up 
one chairand I tuk up another, and wint into Mrs Brown’s room, and had a 
faint for ten minutes before I come to myself. 

Mr. Maltby: Somebody played tricks with your dianer, this produced words 
with Leary, andthen Leary struck vou. Is that so 7—Complainant: No, your 
wurtchip; Dan Leary strick the little boy first, and I said he was a prig of a 
blaggard. 

Mr. Maltby ; Who did you call these names ?—Complainant: Blaggard 
Murphy, your wurtship; and then afterwards Dan Leary called me names 
andstruck me. Me wiiness to that same is “ Jim Crow.” 

A pale-faced, lank-haired lad, the very reverse ot hissable prototype, came 
forward, but he didn’t mend matters, as he failed in making it clear which 
party began the row, or who struck first. 

The defendant's story clearly showed that the disturbance began through en 
unsuccessful attempt to fry his cold mutton during the time the fire was con- 
secrated to the boiling of Mrs Brown poiatves. 

Mr. Maltby, with this glimpse of the true state of the case, fined the defen- 
dant 3s. and costs, for beginning the fray by striking the first blow. 





A BLOOD RELATION. 
CLERKENWELL.—Mrs. Margaret Beardon, a smart, vixonish-looking little 
lady, dwelling in the peaceful neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, was charged by 
Mrs Catherine Fiynn, a delicate-iooking, red-haired little woman, with hav- 
ing, as the latter pathetically said, “ knocked ihe sivin born sinses out ov her, 
an’ quite kilt her intirely,” on a day now last pas', contrary to the statute in 
such, &c. Both the parties, it appeared, are recent importations from the 


gerous proximity of next-door neibourhood. 
“O musha, yer wertship,” began Mrs. Flynn, having first fervently kissed 
the book, “it’s me own selt that thrimbles for the bare lifeov me when I think 
of the doins an’ the sayins, an the -” 

The Clerk :}O pray, ma’am, compose yourself, and tell us ali about it quietly 
and quickly.— Well, sir,” continued the complainant, “ it was last Monday 
mornin’ as ever was, | was standin’ at me dure discoorsin’ wid Nelly Malo- 
ney, a nibor, all about ould Ireland (’caze, ye see, yer wership, I’ve just kim 
from it), an’ repale, an’ the ’postle ov temperance (that’s the blessed Father 
Matchew, yer wertchip, more power to him !), an’ was just afther sayin’ what 
a glorious time it’ud be whin he kem to Londhre, an’ med us all take the 
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Ley 
four ‘eenesaa arene from this cilyalong with this immense quantity of 
rmah Poteet eg iar AND FORTY FIGHT THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND THIR- 
ter miiiiete af tame ny = UaRD.—There was also sent overtwo anda quar- 
~) pearlash and other ashes. Now, if the good people 


on the road will furnish ‘ ing’? 
put two pounds of Ged ior ig se aE ey we we 


laratus enough to match, and treat th i 
TEEN HUNDRED TWENTY SIX THOUSAND 
LONG, 
One end of this cake might be pl i 
placed in th i i 
other would not only reach to Boston, but it would" hich Saieeinen : At ~s 
some two hundred miles. Of this a!l the people of the United States might 


eat and be filled without i : Phat 
« plorious er ee td out a miracle, besides giving the fish of the great deep a 


As an addenda tothe above, it will be seen th ithi 
there have arrived in port, 25,000 het aes — ‘cane pen. 
wheat and other articles in proportion. ‘ : ushels of 


Buffalo Commercia 
Too Bad.—Mr. Thompson, of Columbus, Ga , has been runni peace 
better-half, leaving her overwhelmed i : Tee. 8 from his 
ape | g . elme ‘ae sorrow and care. Mrs. ompeson, under 
the trying circumstances, hus appeals to a just world and “ discriminatie. 
lic” throngh the newspapers : pore, - 

$5 rewarp.—Left my bed and board, without any just cause or i 
my husband, Alexander Thompson, to whom I am lawfully married by squing 
Mckendren. The said Thompson left this city a few days since for parts un- 
known to his loving and devoted wife. My husband is about twenty four or 
five years old, but has not yet arrivad at the years of discretion. He is about 
five feet six inches in height, dark complexion, blue, jealous looking eye and is 
usually suspicious and distrustful of those he takes an interest in. Any one 
who will give information of the above personage to me, at Columbus, will re- 
ceive the above reward, and the thanks of a most chaste, virtuous and discon- 
solate wife. Exuizasetu G. Tuompson. 

Columbus, May 24. 

Editors who feel disposed to aid the cause of injured innocence, will please 
publish the above. 

A Mr. Rackett, who lives in Columbus, throws some light on the above un- 
happy affair by the fullowing letter: 

** Dont u rekkoliect sum 7 or 8 months ago a rich widder that kum from 
Stewart kounty up here sparkin? She kourted a Mister Thompson, retale 
deler in water-meluns, appals and nock-need sperits, jist a little abuv Rose & 
Barnards’s store opposite Captain Barrow’s hotel. Aftur she had addressed 
him fur @ short tyme, he bugun to fele * tender Emoshuns” and fynalle when he 
bord she had 30,000 dollurs he ‘ could hold out no more,” and tha wor marryed. 
The next morning he swore she was an angil—a oman that suted him, fur she 
hadn’t bort a pare of shuse in 7 munths, and she was rich too. He konsulted 
several lawyers about the best way fur him tu go about taking charge of his 
aulcyncas éfjex, an aftur gittin thar advise, he went tu our home to proklaim 
himself, ‘* monark of all he surveyed.” He found that all warn’t gole that 
glitters—an, unfeelin retch! he has desurted his bettur half. She ar now on 
the luk out for him, so she kan give hima change of klothir, [affeckshunate 
kretur] for she sez he didn’t carry enny with him. She reqwested me tu say 
tu u if uv culd git enne informashun konsarnin him, that u wed oblyge hur by 
drappin a fu lynes thru the post office ; and that she wishes u to rekwest the 
Presydent of Texas not tu let him marry before she gits thar : 

Hale holy flame—hale sakree tye, 
What bines 2 gental soles in 1; 
On ekwal wings thar pleasburs fly, 
Jn ekwal stremes thar sorrors run.” 


That’s not so korse as the old lady sayed when she got choked eatin hole 
hominy. Jist du allu kan fur the pore woman. O wimmin, lovely wimmin! 
Jugde Kolquit said in a speech he made in the Kort Hous on Green’s tryal, 
tbat u wes the konnectin lynk between man and the devil! 


The Late ** Duchess of Sussex.”"—As the fact is becoming a matter of gene- 
ral discussion, that in the event of the death of the King of Hanover and of 
the Crown Prince, his son, the question of the title of Sir Augustus D’Este to 
the throne of that kingdom will create some controversy ; the following letter 
from her Roya! Highness (the Countess of Ameland) to Sir S. J. Dillon, will 
not be uninteresting. It is dated so Jong since as December 16, 1811 :—“ My 
dear Sir—I wished to have answered your !ast letter, but having mislaid your 
first | did not know how to direct to you. I am sure you must believe that I 
am delighted with your pamphlet; but I must confess [ do not think you have 
stated the fact quite exactly, when you say (p. 25), ‘ that the question is at rest 
between me and the Duke of Sussex, because the connection has not only been 
declared illegal by sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, but has been dissolved 
by consent—that I have agreed to abandon all claims to his name,’ &c. Now, 
my dear Sir, had 1 believed the sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court to be any- 
thing but a stretch of power, my girl would not have been born. Lord Thurlow 
told me my marriage was good abroad—religion taught me it was good at home, 
and not one decree of any powerful enemy could make me believe otherwise, 
nor ever will. By refusing me a subsistence thry have forced me to take a 
name—not the Duke of Sussex’s—but they have not made me believe I had 
no right to his, My children and myself were to starve, or I was to obey, and 
[ obeyed; bat Iam not convinced. Therefore, pray don’t call this ‘aa act of 
mutual consent’—or say, ‘the question is at rest.’ The moment my son wishes 
it, | am ready to declare that it was debt, imprisor ment, arrestatoin, necessity 
(force like this, in short), which obliged me to seem to give up my claims, and 
not my conviction of their fallacy. When thé banns were published in the 
most frequented church in London, and where al! the town goes, is not that a 
permission asked! And why were they not forbid? I believe my marriage 
at Rome good ; end IJ she!! never feel ‘ the question at rest,’ till this is acknow- 
ledged. Prince Augustus is now sent to Jersey, as Lieutenant D’Este, in the 
7th Fusiliers. Before he went he told his father he had no objec’ion to go un- 
der any name they chose to make him take ; but that he knew what he was, 
and the time, he trusted, would come when himself would see justice done to 
bis mother and sister, and his own birth.” 

A Survivor of the 44th Regiment —Accounts dated Camp Deesa, March 2 
state tbat a strange man, covered with hair, almost naked, and whose skin was 
much burnt, had just come into camp, and proved to be Lance-Sergeant Philip 
(query James) Edwards, of the Queen’s 44th Regiment, who escaped at the 
general slaughter at Gundemuck, in Affghanistan, and after travelling fifteen 
months in @ southerly direction, guided by the sun, had found his way into the 
camp not knowing where he was. He says the 44th men were all drunk when 








plidge, whin who shou’d come up but this good lady here, an’ The top ov the 





May 16:h.—The first dose administered was an ounce of asolution of ar- 
seniate of Potash, in which was contained halfa drachm of arsenic*. 
17\h,—Off his feed. Repeat the dose. oO 
18th.—More off his feed; pulse 60. Repeat medicine. _ 
19th —Eats little or nothing; seems very sick. Continue the 


ine 


medi- 


mornin’ to ye, Mrs Reardon,’ sis I, quite civi] an’ purlite, but she med me no | 
answer; ‘ An’ it’s bitther could,’ sis 1, ‘Mrs Reardon, ‘sis J, ‘an’ troth it’s 
yerself that looks as dulla kish of brogues this same May morning,’ sis I, | 


‘maning no offence, yer werschip. ‘Every brogue hasatongue, an’ every wo- 


man has a fist, ’sis she mighty sharp,‘at’ be the same token here’s one for you!’ 
ses she, an’ sayin’ that she hot mea pelt betune me two eyes, that sint me 





20:h —Expressing a great deal of pain by pawing, gnawing his hay, &c.; | 
respiration quickened and oppressed; failure of strength, manifested by 
staggering and all but falling when he moves; pulse 90, and thready. Dis- 
‘ontinue the medicine. At half-past ten o’clock, p. m., he died. 

The first cireumstance noticed, on proceeding to make a post-mortem ex- 
amination, was a most oppressive foetor proceeding from the cavity of the 
abdomen, which became so intolerable the instant escape was given to the 
gas with which the bowels were distended, that mysel! and others in a’ten- 
dance not only found ourselves compelled to compress our nostrils between 
our thumbs and fingers, but at length were obliged, so overcoming and dis- 
agreeable was the stench, to leave the box fer a minute artwo. Assoon as 
we had recoyered somewhat from the effects of it, we proceeded with our ex- 
amination, 

The Stomach exhibited no alteration upon its cuticular surface, but upon 
the villous existed a great dea} of inflammation; and the inflammation ap- 
peared in spo:sor patches. In places were the reddening was most intense 
‘he texture of thetunic appeared softened and disorganized ; and, in addition, 
‘he entire villous coat presented much increase of substance, or “ thickening,” 
Te inflammation extended intothe duodenum, and also was, in places, ap- 
parent in the other small intestines; but as for the large intestines, the 
‘ecam and colon at least, they were in a perfectly gangrenous condition. 
Their villous linings, particularly that of the blind pouch of the caecum, were 
doth black and rotten, owing, perhaps, to the lodgment and louger detention 
of the medicine in these parts. 

The Liver was paler than usual; but otherwise without apparent chahge. 

The Lungs were tuberculated, and,in other respects, she wed the prior ex- 
istence of disease. They were, however, in addition, greatly congested, and 
quite black, a condition partly ascribable to the hard death the a nimal died ; 
but also, no doubt, owing tothe arsenic—it being evident, from their odour, that 
‘hey contained some of the same kindof gas which pervaded the abdominal 
cavity. 

The former of these cases exhibits a good example of what we may expect 
‘rom arsenic in solution, given in over-doses—in doses such as the system 
cannot support. The latter one instructs us what doses are in general admis- 
sible: at the same time that itshews that the mineral possesses no anti-glan- 
cerian virtues whatsoever. From 3i to 3iv of a salution containing 3ss of 
arsenic in a fluid ounce appears to be asafe or medium dose fora horse of 
sound constitution ; and as, by long or frequent repetition, we may, even by 


-_—_—_— 


* The Fowler’s solution employed in these experiments had, therefore, the strength 
of nearly four grains to the fluid drachm ; whereas the Liquor Arsenicalis to the London 


spinnin’ round an’ round like a spitted cock chafer, an’ saited me on me hin- 
dher part (savin’ yer prisence) clane an’ comfortable in the guither. ‘ Meila 
murdher !’ sis |, whin me sinses kem back to me ones’t more; ‘ meila mur- 
dher! Peggv Reardon,’ sis I, ‘ an’ is’ntthat cruel hard treatment to a blud re- 
lation ?’ sis I” 

‘‘ You are relations then ?” suggested the Magistrate.—“ O, yis, me lord,” 
answered Katty ; “‘ my grandfather marri’d her mother’s aunt’s sister-in-law.” 
(A laugh.) puget 
“ And pray did you give her no provocation for ail this ?” inquired the Me- 
gistrate—“ Not the smallest provocation in life, yer honour.” 

Mrs Peggy Malony appeared as witness for complainant. 

“ How many glasses of gin have you drunk this morning ?”’—* Gin t” eja- 
culated Peggy, with we!l-affected surprise, “the Lord betune usan’ harm, 
what’s that?” (Great laughter.) wr 

‘O you know very well; come tell me how many ?”— Well, sir, yer 
mighty sharp this cowld mornin’; I have hada thrifle but sorra a taste more 
nor a share ov three naggins, two three ’aporths, an’ halfa pint of porther, an’ 
isn’t it a bitther cowld day, yer hanner!” 


The Magistrate : You may go down, ; 
Mrs. Reardon then entered on her defence, and having called her witnesses, 


proved thatthe complainant began the affra by “balraggin” and “ bather- 
ing” her (Mrs. R.) about he “ owld boy,” who, it ap ated, is now on a Visit 
to the Continent of South America, having been despatched thither on a 
special mission by the authorities of the Home Government. Une of the 
witnesses declared that so far from Mrs Katty Flynn behaving so civil and 
polite, as she had stated, she was with a Lees from throwing 
herself out of atwo-pair window, after being locked in the room, so eager was 
she to continue the fight with her “blood relation” in the court. 

The Magistrate dismissed the case, binding over both the beiligerents to keep 


the 1 Ww ach other, on pain of imprisonment, for three months. 
he peace towards e , OD p P London Sunday Times. 


A Lone Snort? Caxe.—Bread stnfts form an important item inthe rapidly 

growing commerce of this city. To illustrate the extent of this branch of 
our trade, we have made a small calculation which will be found to be entire- 
ly correct. ; 
’ Dirten the last week in May there was sent from Buffalo via the canal, 
sixty one thousand and ninety seven barrels of flour, and sixty eight thousand 
six fundred and fifty six bushels of wheat. Allowing each bushel of the lat- 
ter to make forty five pounds of flour, and each barre! of the former to con- 
tain one hundred ay. 











During the 





Pharmacope@ia contains but half a grain to the drachm. 


MILLIONS SIXTY FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 4ND TuRTY Two! 


attacked in the pass, and could make no resistance, and that the Sepoys threw 
away ‘heir arms and were cut down. He was wounded by a bullet in the leg, 
and whenthe men were nearly all cut up, he mounted a camel with another 
man, and made off. They kept together eight months, and then separated, 
as they could not agree about the direction of travelling. [Another account 
says he left his comrade sick at some village.] They lived on any grain they 
could find, and killed goats now and then, but sometimes were obliged to live 
on gress and heros, and not unfrequently lay down at night hungry and thirsty. 
The Affghans treated them well, but on entering Scinde the natives used to 
hunt them out of their villages, as Feringees, and set dogs on them; they 
also used to spit in their faces and seize them by the heir. The first European 
he met was Lieut. Simpson, of the 2d. Cavalry, at Kassa, who did all that 
kiodness could suggest to relieve the poor fellow from the plight be was then 
in He had no idea of the time that had elapsed, and knows not by what route 
he has made his way; but with the exception of three days that he was ill and 
upable to move, he has been walking ever since the fatal catastrophe. He is 
a Scotchman, and was in the 31 Buffs, but volunteered into the 44th, when 
that regiment went on service, in exchange with a married man. He is a fine 
soldier looking fellow, and some of the men in the camp knew him when he 
wes in the Buffs. The men have given him nearly 300 rupees, and he has had 
other donations, amounting to 120 rupees. There is also about two years’ pay 
due tohim. He was about to depart for England via Gombay, to join the 44th 
Regiment. 
First Importation of Pork, §¢ from New Orleans,—Tuesday the barque 
Pearl, four hundred tons, Captain Brickley, belonging to New Bronswick, ar- 
rived in the London Docks, from New Orleans, with a perfectly full cargo of 
provisions— viz ,one thousand and forty-nine barrels and two hundred and twen- 
iyeseven tierces of pork, one hundred and twenty-seven barrels and five boxes 
f bacon, two barrels of hams, three thousand four hundred and twenty-one 
kegs and one tierce of lard, one hundred and twenty-four barrels of tallow, ele- 
ven half-barrels of tongues, two hundred and thirty casks of oilcake, and fifty 
varrels of flour. The Pearl is the first vessel having a br cargo of this de- 
ipti : I of the Tarif. 
scription of articles from New Orleans since vce Ie, Post of 26th May. 
One would imagine that Londoners were suddenly smitten with the love of 
sandwiches, tet ths announcements which abound in the highways and by- 
ways of the great metropolis. The leading article of the day seems to be “a 
sandwich and a glass of splendid ale for fourpence, the purchaser having the 
privilege of chousing beef or ham, and washing down either with double and 
treble X, “stout,” single or “ double milled,” or if the consumer is of a fra- 
gile constitution, with delicate “ pale ale.” Some of these establishments are 
beset with amateurs of snacks and “relishes,” and carry on apparently a 
roaring trade, the cheapness being & recommendation highly appreciated by the 
public, despite the doub'ful quality of the ham and beef occasionally introduc- 
ed. We observe, by Tuesday's Chronicle, that the Sendwich Islands have just 
been conceded to the British Crown; this is important, as in case of an irrup- 





ninety six pounds, the total of pounds was FIPTEEN 


tion of the natives, they will fiad ua well provided for them. 
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pa eo - FETT YP 
nACES AND MATCHES T'O COME. “Then you nang kg on,”’ said Elliston, coolly. against my will from a comfortable place, all the way from Lunnun hes 
Tenn. Jockey Ciub Fali Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. And go on they did. 2 ’ money-taker in your shop, where I have been standing for the last ty xe 
faye Sy td mets, 2 panetes. cm Sent. ie 5 Unfortunately for the author, on eves at Northampton, they found the] as your customers well know, taking their notes and gold in exchan od hours 
- St. Pierre © " Meeting, uesda ug- ‘ ee i i i a : : £€ for yon, 
Ste oy Club Fall Meeting, 24 Monee oe vy, & whole town in confusion ; the nortorious Huffy White having that night broken | brass—ninety good pounds, I have got it all here, safe in my bree ches-pochan 


an. 
N — = The Great ny Stake, and others, come off same week. 


Rep Rriver. Tenn. Jockev Ciub Fa.| Meeting. 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF. 
SMUGGING AN AUTHOR. 


Ir has more than once been shown in these anecdotes that Elliston was com-. 
pletely the creature of impulse, and that he seized upon any idea likely to 
serve him, that chanced to present itself in the course of his different specula- 
tions, with a promptitude, and pursued it with a perseverance that had at least 
the merit of decision, a very necessary quality in a manager’s character. No 
matter however grotesque and out of the way the means by which he attained 
his ends, if he did but accomplish his purpose. 

The anecdote of his smugging the narrator for the purpose of serving a 
temporary exiyence, as it will illustrate the strange expedients he would resort 
to to effect any scheme he might have in view at the moment, though some- 
what long, shall here be given : the more especially as a very garbled and in- 
correct version, from a third-hand relation, stole into print a few years since, 
and many very different accounts of the circumstance have been related by 
various persons in theatrical circles, the following detail by the narrator, who was 
himself the author smugged, as it is familiarly termed, will, however, for the 
first time place the affair in its true light. No one, it is presumed, will be hardy 
enough to doubt its authenticity, telling as it does so completely against the re- 
Jator himself. 

About the year 1819, the narrator being stage-manager and author, of Ast- 
ley’s Aphitheatre, almost his first serious essay in theatricals, he was, towards 
the conclusion of the season, making his way to resume his nightly duties, after 
dining with a friend in Hatton-garden, when halfway over Blackfriars-bridge he 
encountered Elliston. After a friendly greeting on either side, an idea seem- 
ed suddenly occur to the comedian. 

“ By the by, you must walk a short way back with me my dear fellow,”’ said 
he, ‘“‘ I have something of most vital importance, upon which I wish to commu- 
nicate with you, and I am forced this very night to proceed to Leicester, by 
the mail. Return with me as far as the Albion, I have a few words to say to 
my friend Phipps, and then, on our way to Lombard-street, I will make you 
acquainted with the matter in question.”’ 

To the Albion, at the corner of Bridge-street, they accordingly repaired, 
where its worthy secretary, the late Warner Phipps, Elliston’s fast friend during 
life, then resided. Leaving the narrator to kick his heels in an office below, 
the actor was speedily closeted with the secretary in a drawing-room above, as 
it afterwards appeared, over a bottle of the secretary’s Madeira, which was par- 
ticularly excellent. Seven o'clock arrived, and so did half-past seven, the nar- 
rator literally sitting all the time on pins and needles, till at length it wanted 
but a quarter to eight, and he was at all risks about to make a hasty re- 
treat, to fulfil his neglected duties at Astley’s, when he heard Elliston gaily de- 
scending the secretary’s stairs, and the moment after was seized by the arm, 
and hurried by the comedian towards the emporium of letters. 

“There is no time for conversation, my dear fellow,”’ said Elliston, “ it will 
be as much as we can do to nick Lombard-street by eight. You know the mails 
start to a moment. 

Dragged along through the crowded bustle of Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's and 
Cheapside, they reached the Bank, almost breathless, as the clock struck eight 
where they found the mail waiting for the letter-bags. It appeared, on in, 
quiry, that Elliston happened on that night to be the only inside passenger. — - 

“This is fortunate,” said he, “ step in, and by the time we get to the Angel 
I shall have an opportunity of detailing my business. A ride will do you good, 
and you can get a lift back to Astley’s by one of the short stages ; they pass 
the bottom of the New Cut on their way to the Elephant and Castle ; I will 
pay the fare.” 

There was no refusing, Elliston lugged the narrator in, the bags were brought 
and deposited in the boot, the door was closed, the guard blew his horn, the 
coachman smacked his whip, and the mail merrily rattled over the stones down 
Cheapside. And Elliston—what did Elliston do! 
the important affair he had to communicate! No, he drew a Welsh wig from 
his pocket, adjusted it by way of nightcap on his pericranium, and very coolly 
composed himself to sleep in one corner of the mail, and in three minutes after- 
wards was most loudly snoring, to his own complete ease and his companion’s 
discomfiture. In vain it was endeavouring to awake him, he snored more loud- 
ly at each fresh effort, and the attempt was finally resigned as hopeless. At 

length the mail stopped at the Angel, and the author, as the narrator will now 
designate himself, becoming desperate at the thought of neglecting his duty, 
succeeded in arousing his abductor with an urgent remonstrance against the 
awkward situation in which he was placing him, the two proprietors of Astley’s 
being absent, the one in Paris, the other at his seat at Weybridge, and the the- 
atre left in his sole charge. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” returned the comedian, “it is dry talking, and I have 
been walking all day, and my friend Phipps’s Madeira was rather potent; a 
glass of hot brandy-and-water and I shall be quite fresh again. You must pro- 
ceed with me a short distance further, a few minutes will suffice, and there are 
plently of conveyances back.” 

The brandy-and-water was brouglit and despatched, the mail resumed its pro- 
gress, and the author very unwillingly yielding to Elliston’s assurances, suffer- 
ed himself to continue in it. 

‘‘ Now, sir,” said he, as soon as they had got out of the noise and bustle of 
Islington, and were quietly and rapidly proceeding down the Holloway-road, 
“ what is this important affair! I shall be ruined if I do not get back to Astley’s 
by half-past nine at latest.” 

A loud flourish from Elliston’s nasal organ was the only answer. 

“Confound it!’ muttered the author, ‘“‘surely he is not gone to sleep 
again.” 

Asleep, howeve7, and that very soundly, he certainly appeared to be on ex- 
amination. 

“Oh hang it I can’t stand this Mr. Elliston,’—(a snore)—* sir,’’—another 
snore—* really—”’ another snore obligato. 

No answer except through the nose. 

‘Coachman, coachman, stop, let me out!” 

The devil a bit, however, would the coachman hear any more than would 
Elliston ; whether he had been bribed by the comedian or not to be deaf on this 
this particular occasion was never discovered ; it was, however, more than like- 
ly to have been the fact. As a broken neck was not to be hazarded by jumping 
out at the rapid rate in which the mail was then proceeding, there was no reme- 
dy but resignation. 

“We shall soon arrive at the end of the stage,” thought the author, “ and 
then nothing shall stop me. Return I will—I am determined— it’s scandalous 
—shameful !”” 

Indulging in such reflections as these the luckless author reached Barnet. 

‘“ Who-ho-ho! Now Dick, bring out the prads. Let them go there.” 

“ Here, guard let down the steps.”’ . le 

Before the author, however, had time to open the door and jump out, Elliston 
most miraculously woke up and began to make a profusion of excuses, 

“* Bless my soul, what can have made me so sleepy! My dear fellow I real- 
ly beg your pardon. Where are wet Barnet! ‘Twelve miles from town al- 
ready! What’s the time?” Here he drew out his watch. “As I live, near- 
ly half past nine! Has the London stage started for town, waiter?” 

" - lord, sir, yes, an hour ago.” 

| Unfortunate, faith! but I think you could manage to get there in a post- 

chaise by alittle after eleven.” 
A little after eleven, my dear sir!” cried the author in agony, “I shall 

tee Why the theatre closes a little before eleven !”’ 

mr >» . aga are quite right, so it does ! It will be quite impossible, therefore, 
2 Aen iin rex in time to-night. What’s to be done ? I only see one way. 
amen ore with me. You can return the first thing in the morning. It 
e slightest consequence, they’ll never miss you—tell them you 


w i : : : 
taco the saloon. You'll be in plenty of time if you start to-morrow morn- 


_ Nogy; then, all ready, sir.’ sai 
his broad face rising oat of a coat 
“ Drive on,” said Elliston. 


“But my dear sir,” said the author as th i id 
4 : , e vehicle resumed its rapid course. 
an eb ee fellow, what can I do? You see it’s no fault of mine ; 0 your- 
rn ~ perfectly comfortable, every thing will be quite right. Yaw-aw, how infer- 

red boa 4 Tam. I'll just finish my nap, and then for business.” 

nley = “4 moment the actor was again in the arms of Morpheus, and as there 
Gubed vas no other resource the author tried to follow his example, but dis- 
¢ visions of Astley’s being on fire, and he not there to save his MSS., the 
actor taken suddenly ill, and the audience tearing up the benches, for 


ard, appearing, made up for the night 
huge headland of cape and comforter. 


principal 


want of some one to mak inners 
his tting ake an apology, haunted his imagination, and rendered 
ork. 5 but here renhing sleep quite out of the er Stage succeeded 


thus abd ted his vig Setting Elliston to broach the business for which he had 
ou are in for it, my dear fellow,” said the comedian, ‘‘ and whether I tell 


you now or in the morning, it 
mind easy, I will answer for oe just the same thing, as I said, so make your 


“You must,” said the author, 


five shillings to carry me back.” gloomily ; “ for hang me if I have more than 


Proceed to the relation of 


out of jail there, every vehicle was stopped, and the mail was detained upwards 
of two hours in the consternation of this daring convict’s escape. 

It was eight o’clock next morning before the mail reached Leicester, being a 
couple of stages beyond its usual time of arrival. 

tting up at an inn kept by two maiden sisters—great admirers of the come- 
dian—a comfortable ablution, with a cheerful breakfast, somewhat restored the 
author’s good humour, though he plainly saw there would be no chance of his 
getting back to town to be at Astley’s in time that evening. 

‘** But never mind, my dear fellow,”’ said Elliston, “ to-day is the principal 
day of the great cheese fair, and to-night I take my benefit, this being always 
the best night of the season. I play Job Thornbury in ‘ John Bull.’ The 
afterpiece is your own ‘ Giovanni in London ;’ and I shall want you to take the 
money.”’ 

* What, sir—take the money ! Surely, there are plenty of people that—” 

‘None to be trusted like yourself, my dear fellow. You must keep it very 
carefully—musn’t give it up to any one, now mind. You will find Leicester a 
very gay place to-day, and | have a surprise in store for you, but of that here- 
after. e will now proceed to the theatre.” 

Most of the company being old acquaintances, the author’s unexpected 
presence eccasioned much greeting. A rehearsal of the play had been 
called, between the pauses of which, Elliston sought a conference with his trusty 
treasurer and manager, Lee, or old Lee, as he was more generally called. 

Lee, in his turn, had then a private conference with the company, and the re- 
hearsal proceeded with great spirit. 

It has been said that Elliston was to be the Job Thornbury, and it may be 
further mentioned that he was to be supported by Lee, as Peregrine, Elliot as 
Tom Shuffleton, poor Tokely as Dennis Brulgruddery, little Keeley (not then 
quite so great a man as he has subsequently become) as Dan while the charm- 
ing Mrs. H., then mantling with youthful beauty, and moving in a halo of un- 
conscious fascination, was to be the Mary—the other characters appeared to be 
equally well cast, as it is termed. 

The earliest opportunity that occurred after the conferences alluded to, old 
Lee took the author aside, and with an air of great mystery, and in a half-whis- 
per, thus addressed him : 

‘“* My dear sir, you know the responsible situation I hold as treasurer aud the 
onerous duties I have to perform in my official capacity as manager—Mr. Ellis- 
ton tells me you are going to take the money to-night—is it true !” 

** He has so requested me,’’ answered the author. 

“Good! Pray take care of it, and on no account part with it to any one ; 
I have my reasons, my dear sir, I have my reasons.”’ 

** You may depend on me,” answered the author. 

** Good, very good !"’ snorted the manager, departing seemingly much satis- 
fied. 

Turning to quit the theatre, the author was joined by his old playmate and 
companion in boyhood,*little Keeley, who putting on the look of comic gravity 
and importance, so peculiar to him, begged to whisper a word in confidence. 

** You are totake the money to-night | hear, my dear boy '”’ said he. 

** Right,” returned the author. 

** Tam glad of that—now, my mind is easy—take care of it, whatever you 
do. I don’t want to say ill-natured things, but between you and I, dropping his 
voice, * our friendin the straps is—however, you know him as well as I do, so 
I shall say no more.” 

Quitting Bob, the author was joined by Elliot, who it appeared, had been 
waiting for him at the corner of the street, and who looked even more sharp 
than usual. 

* Do you take the money to-night, my dear fellow " 
under-tone. 

‘* 1 do,”’ was the answer. 

* Then it’s all right! Good luck to you, take care of 1! 
nibbs.”’ 

The pretty Mrs. H. now came tripping through the stage-door, 
turn, sidled up to the author. 

** You take the money to-night, I hear,’’ whispered she, 
est smiles. 

A nod of assent followed. 

** Be sure you take care of it,”’ said she, with a signiiicant press of the 
gaily hastening away. 

All this was very mysterious—what could occasion this general anxiety | 

Proceeding down the street, the author had not gone very far when he was 
again hailed, from the opposite side of the way—it was by poor Tokely, who 
remarking that the air was rather fresh, invited him into a neighbouring tavern, 
to take what he called a guin tickler with him (a glass of neat spirits). 

Though not very partial to matutinal libations of this kind, poor ’'Tokely was 
not a man to be lightly refused in such a matter. ‘Taking a glass of sherry, 
which Tokely kept in countenance by ordering a ditto of brandy, which he im- 
mediately bolted, he privately made the same inquiry as all the others had 
done. . 

** Do you take the money to-night, old fellow !” 

“ Nothing so sure,”’ was the reply. 

“ Then it’s all right : but I was half afraid it was all gammon. Whatever 
you do,” said he, in a whisper, * take care of it—collar it tight—don’t let any 
tone get hold of it for your life. Come, 1 must stand another anti-fogmatie on 
the strength of this. I don’t dine for this half-hour yet.” 

Though the author was not to dine for two or three hours, he declined to wet 
the other eye, as ‘lokely termed it,—much to his astonishment, he never having 
been accused of any neglect of that kind. 

The author then left him, and went to join Elliston. On his way to the place 
of tryst, the same eternal question was asked and the same mysterious injyunc- 
tion given by at least a dozen other persons, much tothe author's stultification 
who could not conceive why every body was so anxious to know if he was to take 
the money, and why it was thought so necessary to give him such strict myune- 
tions to take care of it. 

Arriving at the inn, Elliston was foundin good spirits, and soon the best din- 
ner the larder of the fair hostesses could furnish, and the best bottle of wine 
that was in their cellars, made the author forget Astley’s and become as animat- 
ed as his friend, who had so unceremoniously smugged him. 

Numerous droll sallies accompanied the bottle in its circulation, till at length 
the hour of opening the doors called them tothe theatre. As is not unusual 
with country theatres, there was only one pay-place at the Leicester theatre ; 
the visiters to the boxes, pit, and gallery, all paid their money to the same per- 
son, and received from him the several checks, which admitted them to the dif- 
ferent parts of the house. 

Daly installing himself in the little box appropriated for the purpose, and 
furnished with the necessary checks, while Elhston hurried to dress and _per- 
form, with a very particular parting charge, to take care of the money, the au- 
thor entered upon his office. 

It had been an unusually full fair, the town was crowded with visiters and 
strangers, and no sooner were the doors opened than the house was filled in 
every part. In lessthan half an hour there wasa complete bumper, and as 
nearly as the author could calculate, he had in his different pockets (for he did 
not trust to the pay-drawer) between 80/. and 90/., the greater part in country 
notes, being quite as much as the house had ever been known to hold. 

Greatly elated at such large receipts, the author was solacing himself with a 
glass of negus, when a messenger destatched by Elliston, appeared with the 
communication that he was to take the money with him and immediately proceed 
to the great man behind the scenes, on some very important business, and that 
he, the messenger, would supply his place till his return. 

There was no disobeying the mandate ; accordingly, leaving a few checks in 
case any stragglers should insist on oceupying standing-room—there was no 
sitting-room—the author hurried to learn Elliston’s pleasure. 

* ws you got the money ?”” was the first question, ina whisper ; which of 
course was answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ Then take care of it—we want you 
now to go on for John Burr for us. In casting the play we have totally over- 
looked the character, and have nobody we can send on for it but yourself. 

‘¢ But my dear sir, I never acted in iny life—I know nothing about John Burr 
—never saw the play.” 

“You'll do capitally well,” said Elliston, with a most provoking coolness of 
manner ; “your scenes are all with me, and you can wirg the part.”’ 

Here the author suddenly felt his hat taken off, and a paper cap clapped 
upon his head by the property-man, whilst a dresser very dexterously tied a 
shopman’s apron round his middle. 

“ Beautiful !” said Elliston, surveying the author, ‘ never saw a better re- 
presentative of John Burr mall my experience—there is the scrubby parish air 
to the life—you positively look as if you had been born in a workhouse !” 

** Now, gentlemen, you open the scene,”’ said the prompter. 

** Come on then,” said Elliston, seizing the author by the arm, “ I’ll tell you 
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" , 
Said he, mm a cautious 


You know his 
and mm her 


with one of her sweet- 


} 


hand, 


what to say—lI have just lost my daughter, we have a little altercation, and you 
blow meup. You can manage to do that, can’t you?” 


“ T rather think I can, at all events I'll try,” returned the author, drily. 
On they went, the touching episode of the waistcoat was gone through ; the 


little altercation between master and man then commenced. 


“ Hark ye, old Job,” said the author, seizing the fair opportunity that pre- 


sented itself of having a dig at his friend, “I don’t deny that you were my first 
master, and have often di 
me over well, but in this 


= me employment, though you didn’t always day 





ast business we are quits. Here have you brought me 





chinking the money. 


oT this paper-cap and apron here—it’s too bad, and what 
with. 


further, see how the audience are staring !—I'll make it all yj 
sup with me at the mayor's to-night, and to-morrow—to-morrow we'll ¢; 
scene.” . 


house appeared to give reat satisfaction to the actors and actre 
all anxiously watching t 


money-taker. At the conclusion of the comedy he was joi) 


‘‘ Have you, by Jove !”” said Elliston, delighted. 
‘‘ Ninety pounds !’’ resounded from all the wings. 
‘*'Take care of it,” whispered Elliston. 

““T mean it,’’ muttered the author; “and all the return J 


- Ninety pounds "9 


et Is to he CX. 
I won't put uj 


1s Way any 
ght—yoy shall 
the 


“For heaven's sake,” whispered Elliston, “don’t go on in th 


The public announcement of the author that there was ninety pounds in ¢} 
’ : de 


; 8S€s, who we 
e scene, but more particularly the lynx-eyeq Lee ™ 


The author’s part finished on the stage, he hastened to resume Ms sie 
S POst ag 


: ned by the loc 
and his manager. Y the legge, 


‘You have got the money safe, my dear fellow,” said Elliston - “y 
will go over the accounts with you, for I have pledged my word, thoy 
benefit night, that I will not touch the receipts or take one halfpen: 
out of the town with me—” ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, give me the money,” said the anxious Lee. 

** Not now, we have no time to attend to it just at present ; it js ¢ iffic; 
that the money is got, and will be well taken care of, for the tner tan 
sent a special invitation for all three of us to sup with him, and som re 
most distinguished gentry of Leicester, to-night—he is now waiting ; of the 
so, come along, for we have not a moment to lose.”’ = 

Lee’s official consequence was touched, and he bustled onwards in all 4) 
responsible importance of his situation. Arriving at the mayor's house re 
worship, while he very cordially greeted Elliston, appeared very much symp > 
at the presence of the author and old Lee ; he, however, very polite 
them, afier a pompous introduction by Elliston. : 

Not to weary the reader, Elliston challenged old Lec to take wine with hin 
so ofien during supper, and proposed his health when the cloth was deve i 
such eulogistic terms, that what with returning thanks, and being unused : 
drink champagne, about two o’clock, poor Lee was reduced to such a a J 
intoxication, that two of the mayor’s footmen were obliged to lead him hy 
his lodgings—without the money, of course. : 

When the party at length broke up, and the author and Elliston retumed 
the place where they were to pass the night, there was found to be but ou 
bed ; but this was got over by Elliston engaging the author to write the ions 
ing piece for the ensuing season at the Olympic, which was to be re-opened 
with great splendour; Elliston easily persuading him to sit up and commere, 
instanter, telling him that as a great treat he had ordered a postchaise to be » 
the door at seven o'clock next morning and meant to convey him to Leaming. 
ton, that he might be present at the annual ball given by Mrs. Elliston to he 
fair pupils at that fashionable spa, and which was to take place the followins 
evening. . 

The result of this arrangement, was the first act of the afterwards popular 
‘* Rochester.” — 

Early the following morning a chaise bore them rapidly from Leicester, pass. 
ing in their way poor Lee, who, scarcely recovered from the effects ot the 
mayor's champagne, was groping his way to Elliston’s lodgings, and did not ob. 
serve them. — 

When they had fairly cleared Leicester, the oft-repeated question, “ You have 
got the money safe!” was reiterated, and assented to for the last time. 

* "Then give it me,” said Elliston, “I pledged my word, as you heard, | 
would not touch it last evening, nor take a penny of it out of the town; but i 
is Morning now, and the town Is at least three miles distant, so I have kept the 
word of promise to the ear, though I may have broken it to the hope—the mo- 
ney will be much better devoted to the completing my vast improvements « 
the Olympic, than it would be to the paying a parcel of musty arrears at Le: 
cester, which will hereafter be duly liquidated by the novelties I shall send 
down. That buzzard Lee, wouldn't have let any person take the money save 
yourself, that wasn’t a creature of his own ; therefore you see, my deat fel. 
low, I was forced to borrow you for a short time, and now the murder’s out.” 

‘The mystery was now indeed explained—it was useless being angry, and 
duly arriving at Leamington, the graces of Mrs. Elliston’s ball fully reconciled 
the author to having been smugged—he was not, however, to be cajoled any 
longer by Elliston, but borrowing a couple of pounds of his little friend, Copps 
of the Royal Hotel, took French leave next morning by the Birmingham coac! 
which passed through the town, he reached the Belle Sauvage by six in th 
evening. His first step of course was to Astley’s, from which he had now been 
absent three days. 

Entering the stage-door, and passing down the stable-yard to the prompi-eu- 
trance behind the scenes, his ears were saluted, long before he arrived there. 
by the mingled cry of a thousand voices, vociferating, ‘“* Manager—inanager— 
author—author !”° ; 

Alarmed beyond measure at this summons, which his greatest self-love had 
not contemplated, he pushed his way through the astonished performers, w1i 
thought that he had dropped from the clouds, and obeyed the call ; but L¢ 
collected from the audience the real cause of their displeasure. 

* Restore the author !—restore the author!’’ was the universal ery 

It was Sloman’s benefit-night, and in order to shorten the length of the per 
formances the actor had in the author's alienation very unceremoniously let 
out three or four scenes of the first piece. 
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A few words confessing that dunn 
his temporary absence some liberties had certainly been taken with him, bv! 
now that he had come back, he would instantly restore himself, at once allaye¢ 
the tumult, and thus ended the adventure of Smugging an Author. 
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FOR WOODCOCK, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE, SNIPE, AND CANvass-BACK P 


of the sort in Europe), beg to inform the citizens of New r 
generally, that it is their intention of shortly forming an agency in New f agunpow 
sale of the above patented article. for, of 48 

der which will not, in many days’ ase, foul the gun, is in this valuable inventiow a 
to perfection, whilst the strength is increased, and in the same ratio 4 TN etal! 
quantity necessary for the charge. As soon as arrangements are ma e he 

agents, the Sporting public attached to gunnery will be T. 





NEW IMPORTATION OF THE FINEST SPORTING GUNPOWDER 
UCKS: 


o! 
ARTER & HARVEY. of Hounsiow Heath near London, inventors 2nd makers 


ticle 
the Patent Diamond Grain Gunpowder (which has superseded eve'y other suates 
ork, and the ag the 


The desideratum so long looked for, 0! 


ut in possession of ue POR: 
randi of thie new and valuable article. In the meantime, address Mr. tune 1.3 
ER, Editor ef the “ Spirit of the Times,’’ Barclay-street. 
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Rarmroip Maretace.—On Saturday week last, the Pacific sailed from | 


r Roads for Quebec. 


“america, she would accept his offer without the least hesitation. 


O 


The day before she sailed one of the passen- 
1s man, seeing how very comfortable those appeared to be who 
- cd of wives, grew very tneasy and res'less thereupon, thinking 
vetter off he should have been had hea helpmate. He at tenoth 

lis mind to a feliow passenger, a young man lately married, who 
vin that he knew a young woman, who was in possession of a sum of 

iting to between £60 and £70, then residing in service at Thurso 
ten stated that if any decent young maa asked her to wed and emi. | 

So! 

ta. 

is- 


The next thing debated was, whether it was at al] likely tha 
» would consent to take a perfect stranger for a husband, and d 


vith te tedious process of courtship, &c.? for this was absolutely ne- | 


nev 


d to “do the courting” for an hour, that being the utmost extent of 
could be allowed. _ At the expiration of that period the companion of 


ed an inkling of the matter, and not being exactly satisfied that all was 


ietermined to break off the match. 
ad safe find,” she sent the betrothed on a pretended errand into an up- 


ai 


di-cover the reason. 


. le knot safely ued; which done they hurried down to the beach; 


‘hey reached the vessel before it got out of the roads, and stepped on 


seas 


, gifting him with manly beauty, and it was accompanied by grace 


escribed as a meeting belonging rather to Arcadia than England. 
; and purely poetical. 
| the woods of Suffolk he sat down to take a sketch of some fine trees, 
ust where they ought, wth all their accessaries, a clear rivulet cou!- 


iad 


ove, and suddenly a nymph, the hind and gentle Margaret Burr, who 
numbered sixteen summers; she came like a sunbeam to his heart, 
ired a lover who soon became a husband. 


ms of good sense and good looks a ciear annuity of two hundred pounds 


Cainping, like a gipsy, amid the shelter of green lanes—rioting, a mo- 


ujuents was a sweep, and as his experience in making his way up chim- 


“ altempts to lay hold of him. The constable, however at one time did 
‘a catching hold of his leg. The sweep immediately pulled off his 
‘and belaboured the policeman over the eyes and face till he was com 


“ to descend with his face as black as his antagonist’s, amid the laughter 


em 


‘ Presto in the afternoon until eleven at night, when one of them having 
nderec 
Cs ? 


vhen the fair Margaret won his heart and he her hand. 

»—mere boy and giri!—living and loving cach the other unul, in the 
5 baa . . ” i ° 

t year of his age, he pissed to ** fairer fields” than he had ever painted. 

happy days they must have passed together! 
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‘SHMAN AND THE Looginc Guass.—Thomas Nicholas, an Irish la- 


lat morning sent the defendant tu his house to make some repairs 


ent one man, and there’s another; and he’s got me hammer.—lI'l| 


ize and the glass at the same time. 


employed by his present master.— Defendant : Only this morning.— 


eing locked up for some time, he was liberated on the complamant 


son's Presence or Minp.—Those who know much of tie history of 


t Brievne. 


it 


| skylark sings—who 1s welcome at every cottage hearth, while Avs 


ceing that the vessel was to sail in about 10 hours: however, * faint | 


er won fair lady,” so it was determined to make a trial. 


y were bound, the young lady was not found to be quite so obdurate 
en expected. They were consequently leit together to arrenge mat- 


« manreturned. Everything had prospered, and nothing remained 
ange matters with the parson, and to purchase a few necessaries for 

These were satisfactorily accomplished ; but, alas! when did the 
-rse love ever run smooth! ‘The mistress of the young woman hav- 


c 


Accordingly, on the maxim of 


!, when there, turned the key, intending to keep her close prisoner 
ry tue vesse! sailed for America, Tears, prayers, entreaties, all were 
ailiug. ‘Tse impatient bridegroom, who was waiting for his bride 

was surprised at her not appearing according to promise, and 
When he was informed of the durance vile in 

‘jedye love” was placed, he was reduced toa state bordering on 
hour of sailing approached, and both were, of course, in a con- 

gind rather to be imagined than described. At length the mistress 
ne yielded, and the happy pair bolted off to the parson to get the 





lia. 


, misfortune awaited them—the ship was under weigh! Fora 
ion, a boat and a stout crew were obtained; and, by dint of hard 


( 
i 
's satisfaction, with railway speed—the introducing, courting, pro- 
cepting, and wedding, all accomplished in the short space of six 
some take as many years to bring ebout. 


Pacific by 10 o'clock. Thus was this important matter settled to 


John o’Groat Journal. 


> or GainssorovGu’s Lire.—Gainsborough has left amp'e testimo- 
sympathy with, and affection for, the calm and holy beauty of English 
ilis life must have been a pleasant one to live ; for, on the whole, it 
to think over. Nature had made him in the first instance her 


; , Ashore, | jected the 
efore, the two young men came on their matrimonial trip. Having, with | 
» ¢ reumlocutions, introduced the young man, and the delicate mission on 


qualities. 


ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They will project 
a ball farther with accuracy than any other rifle now in use. 


No. 204 Broadway, wiil be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information obtained, and also from the following gentlemen, who 
are now using our rifles, and have kindly permitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 


Forsyth-street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-s treet, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New York, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N. J. 


one CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 


description —a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.] 


FON pay 4 AT LAW, Augusta, Ga. 


J' 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 


For extended pedigree, see ** Turf Register,” vol. vi. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo coit, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen. Emory, 


run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper Jocation for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 


awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute last October, as the best 
brood mare. 





A Derivation or “ Genriemwan,’—In the age of Valentinian, the converts 
to Christianity in the Western Empire consisted chiefly of the middle classes in 
the towns. ‘The agricultural population still adhered to the traditions and su- 
per stitions of their ancestors with suo tenacity, that the word ‘“ Pagans,” 
whch literally signifies the inhabitants of rural districts, became a generic 
name for all classes of idolators. In the higher ranks, the Christians were 
chiefly found among the officers of state and the ministers of the Imperial court, 
who were for the most part unconnected with the patrician body, and owed their 
elevation either to their military services or to imperial favour. The old patri- 
cian families, who affected to trace their descent to the great aristocratic houses 
of the ancient republic—the “ Gentiles,”’ as they loved to call themselves—ad- 
hered to polytheism, which now alone afforded any external evidence of their 
hereditary rank, and hence “gentile-man,” or “ gentle-man,’’ came to be used 
indifferently for a man of exalted birth or polished manners, and for one who re- 

truths of Christianity. ; 








d TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. 
4 bee subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifling 
guns, Wish to Introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their real 


!st. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping du- 


All orders left at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 


WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 
No. 1¢ Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


(June 24-3m.} 





Rods and Ree!s of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 





THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
é Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 

(March 18-ly.) 


JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 
M CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. old this spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 
(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 





p- 423. He was trained by Gen. 


na letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 


Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 


For terms, apply to Wm T. Porter, Esq., or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) 


HENRY WATSON, 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 








The Publisher of the ** American Turf Register” and the “ Spirit of the Times® 


will commence, on the 21s : ; 
“AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE ants 8 new weekly journal, entitled the 
| traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cree om, he extent, novelty, and at- 
| classes of thecommunity. The « Chronicle” ae eneee. will commend itseif to all 
| rests of the Farmer, the Breeder, and the Spéithen be essentially devoted to the inte- 
, Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will while the Current News of the 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Pablisher’s purpos | 
T. PorTER, Esq., so long and favorably known he = gy 
the “Spirit oi the Times” and the * Am. Turf Registe = 
claim his attention in the management of the “ Chronicle » 
THE Peo og Hw peveninent gavign of the ** Chronicle” 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To j j j j 
throughout the United States and Cenate With ‘descrigiins Ports of ali the Races 
racing evens im —< arionin and Continental Europe. of the most important 
TRv G.—Constantly increasing attention i i ; : : 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned fo New Yering Horses in this 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston Baltimor hiladelphia, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities Gre Cincinnati, 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained or 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded » all the 
BLOOD STOCK.—Al!! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., ana all j 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breedin ana 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree ~ 
formances, etc., will be published. » per- 
FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 
SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the “‘ Spirit of the 








engaged as Editor WM. 
Union as the editorof 
Nnomerous subjects will 
and first 

will be to procure and give 





Times,” the ‘‘ Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered isto, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inte:esting, com- 
prising al! the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AlIl the maniv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original! detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘ Sporting Chronicle ” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock 
Trotting, Hunting,’ Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations 2. 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes. 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, . 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shal! not be behind nand in va- 
-ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 





CRICKET CHALLENGE. 
HE St. George’s Cricket Ciub of New York, with a view to draw public attention | 
to the noble, manly, and healthful game of Cricket, resolved, at their last meeting, | 


to put forth a chal.enge to play their best eleven against any eleven plavers inthe United 
States. 
St. George’s Cricket Club, New York. 


Letters must be addre:sed, post paid, to R. N. Timson, E-q., President of the 
{June 13-4t } 





| good address. Tew in his dav were more admired than the young 
\ist—the melodious Gainsborough—the most casy and gentlemanly 
sylvan England. His family were respectable. He could not be 
either for low birth or forlorn fortunes. He married young—a rare, 
d, advantage to a man who marries wisely ; and the first sight of his 


0 


In one of the young artist’s pictorial wander- 
eadows, sheep dotting the scene ; there was the bleat of !amb and 


Prudence sanctioned affec- 


A 


be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. 


extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
** Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”’’—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York, 


money refunded. 


FOR SALE. | 
very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- | 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can , 

(Apr. 29.) | 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 
A IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
Tne public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed thei) 


Country merchants, and others, who have not 
All orders will be punctually 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 


N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
{ Sept. 24.) 





the course of true love for once ran smooth, for Margaret added to 


Before this marriage he had journeyed from Sudbury (his native place) 
, where he studied for four years, and then returned, when just eigh- 
e the beloved of his home, the idol of society. Thus he was circum. 
Nineteen and 


for their use. 
PALE ALE always on hand. 


don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. 


ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Ra:lread Depo:.) 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celeb'ated ALBANY |! 





N.B. ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘* Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon 
(March 4.) 





He, so enamoured of 


irt; she, loving whatsoever he loved, for his dear sake ; watching | ousiness. 
ss of his pencil, and feelmg that his name would carry hers down the | despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 


time. 


! Truly an English landscape-painter ought to be a happy 
perpetual commune with bright nature—sweet nature—peaceful na- 


J. Mapes, Esq., C. C 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
Any matters intrusted tu his care will be attended to with punctuality and 


Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman, 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
2.—faug. 27-1.f.] 


EE 


New Yorr Augus 





food, in forest glades—making acquaintance with rivers, estab 
ndships with lakes—a man whom the deer do noi fly from, and whom 
lce scans with her large soft eye without suspicion—over whose head 


e “the country” of many acity palace. 
Mrs. S. C. Hi 


LIEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE OF THE DISASTERS AT CABUL. 


ulin the Art-union. 
t 


A sorry tale of sorry plans, 

Which this conclusion grants, 

That Affghan clans had all the Khans 
And we had all the cant’s. 


THE HOME OF THE HEART. 


comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 


the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wil. 
coropare with that of any public house in the Union. 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C., 
NGUS SrEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenaers his thanks t: 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully | 


informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 


| 
| 
The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout | 
he furniture renovated, ana every necessary measure aaopted to Contribute to the | 
! 

| 


It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the bes' 


Passengers to and from the Rail 


duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows: 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary) 


$8 pr. week 


\\ a ee eo - Toltaire Do do. PRR GURUS), snconsnkdenge ses ccenepenseerecsuns 10 pr. week 
ee eae as finds a home, says the heartle ous Vol — Transient DoesGere. oo. cc csncccincsccccccancocscasccnssascencecceseseses 1} pr. day. 
line abode of my choice, and my country 1s there ! (Gct.15.) 


‘hn! fool! not to know, that wherever we roam, 
lhe home of our youth, must be still the heart’s home. 


1s charged at Marlborough-s'reet police office, London, on Wednes- 
sreaking a looking glass of the value of £5, in the house of Mr Jen- 
rent-s reet. Mr. Jennings stated, that he had employed a builder, 
lant, seeing in the room in which he was working his own reflection 
g-glass, exclauned, “* Arrah, by St. Patrick, and me masther told me 


y at him” suiting the action to the word, he smashed the imagina- 
The value of the glass was 
, but he had only laid it at £5. Mr. Maltby inquired how long he 


A very pretty beginning. How can you pay for the damage you 


dergone a thorough repair, andbeen aimost entirely refitted and re-furnish. 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, anc | 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West, | 
nouse being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connectec | 
with the establishment in that capacity, he 1s entirely confident that every attention wil) | 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity ca: 
bestow. 


and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 


FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S.COR OF MALN AND MULBERRY STS , LEXINGTON, KY 


OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces | 


Boarders, either families, or single gentiemen, are informed that prices have been re- | 
| 
| 
| 

to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- | 


He is pre- 


His 


The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 


puggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 


He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 


guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 


The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. ; 
V.B. tis charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 


Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(Mav7.] 





| how do you account for it!—The defendant replied, that he 

pat on the job, as he expected, by himself, but seeing the other 

; at bim, he struck aga:nst the glass, and broke it. He could as- 

jesty that he thought 1t was another workman who had been put on 
t he was engaged for, and also thought he had stolen his hammer 

t 


his wife’s promise to pay the amount off at 5s. per week. 


are aware that he was remarkable for his great presence of mind. 

tive of this trait in his character, Col. Lehmanowsky, the other even 
an incident which eceurred while Bonaparte was at the Military 
One day one of the buildings took fire, on the roof, and, 
ihe rest of the students hastened to the top of the building, he went 
‘r, where there was a cask of powder, which being unable to remove 
ride of, aud there remained until, after the fire was extinguished, one 
fessors called forand found him. ‘ Why, what in the wor'd are you 
‘exclaimed the professor. The embryo Emprror replied that, 
were all on the top of the buildiag, if a spark of fire h d chanced to 
through the flue and ignite the powder, they would have been 
sus! and such was the fact. Napoleon was thea but I5 years of 

Boston Transcript. 

CURIOUS SCENE IN HYDE-PARK. 

:| of amusement was afforded for some hours in Hyde-park on 
‘y afternoon, in consequence of the fruitless attempts of the police to 
_couple of men frcm their elevated situation in one of the trees, 
y had climbed with the view of taking birds nests. One of the A 
‘ spied the tresspassers, and finding his summons to descend was dis- 
ie made his way up the tree to bring them down by force. One of 


¢ him great advantage over the constable, he continued for hours to 
ded and almost choked with soot. The constable was forced to let 


». A reinforcement of police was sent for ; six constables surrounded 
id kept the crowd off. In this state of seige the defendants were kept 


at discretion, the capture of the other was effected, after considera- 
advice 





No | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will 


cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is wort 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it ca) 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 


ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of cludfoot, curva 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily Cured in chi) 
dren without detaining them from school, 


T 


of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, wil! be opened about the latter part of May 
It will be conducted on the plan of the americanand Parisian Hote!s con ointly, having 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Kestaurant e iwafse 
wel! ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and an equal) 
handsome chamber ny night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per wees 
or with beard, at $2 per day. |! ; 

up. in a superior manner, at the most reasonapie prices ; and the wines, im 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smaliest quantities,and at almost 


and the furniture being entirely new, and oa 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ** Franklin” will be found dy 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 


URGEUNS, Physicians, and the afflicted are herevy informed that they can obtain lr 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Cluvfoot, Latersi 


} 


ut 


aken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
He also has inventec 


Patiests from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi 


J. KNIGHT,M D., 
{April 16.) Principal ofthe Institute 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o} 
Franklin Piace, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 


The rooms, which are unusually large anc 


In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be servec 
ported ex- 


European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been engageu, 
of the neatest and cleanest description, ime 
al! who may favo 
House of Accommodation for St-*ngers ”’ 
J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 
‘April 30) 


them with a visit, literally andtruly a“ 


Philadelohia. April. 1843 





BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes. Dressing Cases, Cabinets. &c. &C.. manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 


for country store-keepeis, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
/ sas FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 


26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York. 
N.B The Charleston Courier, and Buston Evening Gazette, will please insert the 
as boveix months, and send their bills to this office for payment. {May 13.1} 
WO thorough-bred, and ve 


FOR SALE ; 
T handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dog and Slut. Any one k 
profitable investment. Tney can be seen at Wm. Moore's, 





. 53 FPerry-street, corner 
a ited {March 4.) 


| SIR ROBERT. 


Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’’ with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ** Chronicle,” will be so 
managed as to give zest to all the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance ....... RE Et Two dollars. 
I), No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. All letters mus: be post paid. 
IL? Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the“ Spirit of the Times ” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. } 
Barclay-street. New York. 


— 





STALLIONS FOR 1843. 

ty Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will beinserted during the sea- 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirtt of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise their horses indetatl (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charg 
will be made. 


ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles west of 
Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va., at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


BELSHAZZAR, Jmp , by Blackiock, out of Manuellaby Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Saml. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J., at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to gioom. 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groum. 




















HUSSAR. Imp. (formerly Talma), light grey, by Blue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo. 
Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 








IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough-bred Arabian, imported by Commodore Elliott, U. 
S. N., in the frigate Constitution,) at Elkton, Md., at $30.—Joseph Carter, Agent. 

JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland Course, Louisville, 
Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sherley. 

MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles, in North- 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom. 
MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, willstand this season at Belfield, Va., at 

$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. 
SARPEDON,Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Fiyer, at the stable of Wm. G. Skille 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expirationof the season. 











| SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy), at 


Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, N, J., at $30. 





Imp., by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hiil, Washin-3 
ton County, N. Y. 





STEEL, by 1 mp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D.C. 





| TAL MA, Imp.. light grev, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 





| TORNADO, at the stable of H. Alfred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 for 


thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 





TREASUKER, by Imp. Koman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, «at Cold 


Spring, L. L., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTER, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 








| VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, near Jefferson City 


Missouri, at 350, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 








WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin, 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 





| WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr, Pierson’s, Johnstown, 


Fuiton County, New York. 


WOUDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbon County, 

Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 

ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Peidido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
superior, to any other of tue kindin the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 260 feet 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, ranning the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. Ile has now, and wil! always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. 

Drovers willfind it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, conseouentiy he will be able to aid kis patronsin making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their pills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateuis and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in t <x stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in their 
own stables. Wm. G. HAUN. 


{Dec. #.} 














IMPORTED TRUSTEE. York 
HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livineston, Esq, of N -w York,) 
the sire of Fashion, tne Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at m 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to meres at Fifty Dol- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the inare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 


commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. . JaMBS L. BRADLEY. va 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. ; ; 

HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham. Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the coming 

Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pizs, trom the imported boar 

Hagbourne, and a superior boar of he oe family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
C ex, Esq., of Buffalo, N. 1. : ’ 

neice from thie Se ee two tothree months old, will be delivered, well 

caged, on ship board at New York, for twenty-fve to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 


d, wren desired, at $3 per bbl. ; ) 
~ Rerenpadnind either mys or tull grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
: without incurring the risks and costs of canal 





tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buifalo, ; aon 
a a0 paemdinaneg advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s sOSTRey, boc 34.) 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFAOTURER TO THE 
everai ma- 


; : ‘ tofs 
E high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the par - 
plas practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the pease ae yy 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gil/ot—omitting the final?, Is now 


inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 


by the very common style in which it is out PD on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 


Observe that allthe genuine are marked in 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 


ignature. 
Ss eTENRY JESSOP begs lee ve to inform the trade.that he has somes Srom 20nPosty 
man to 71 Joh, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep ain be y dard _ AB 4 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which w © oer 'f 
terms. (May 8.3 





ving time to attend to them would find their price a 
of Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. 





ed 


¥ 
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— ad bathe aeiruneti 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


July |, 




















Things Theatrical ~ 


The Park Theatre has closed for the season (with the exception of a per- 
formence on the 4th of July.) We were pleased to see that Mr. Fisner’s 
benefit was a good one, as it was the first time in fifteen years that this traly 
industrious and clever actor had put up tis name for a benefit. 

There are many rumors in circulation concerning the future arrangements at 
this house. Some state that it will be taken by the French company now at 
Niblo’s, assisted by a few recruits from New Orleans ; others state that an Ita- 
lian company, from Havana, will soon have possession; another rumor is, that 
Mr. Simpson will soon visit Europe, and transplant some of the most attractive 
talent in that market. For ourselves, although we should be pleased to see any 
of these engagements entered into, still we have some hopes that they may all 
be consummated, and “ Old Drury” once again be the favorite resort of 
the town. 

The performances of the French Company at Nigto’s continue with una- 
bated success, as the number and character of the audience nightly bear testi- 
mony. There will be a great entertainment at this Garden on the 4th, witha 
megoificent display of Fire Works. 

Signora Castetuan’s Concert, at the Apollo Saloon, on Tuesday evening, 
was the great event of the season in the musical world. We confess we had 
thought that the New Orleans editors were laboring under some delusion, or 
that their judgment in musical matters was defective, judging from their ro- 
tices of this lady’s performances in their city. We are now most happy to 
‘take back” all we ever said or thought, and freely acknowledge that she sur- 
passes any singer we ever had the good fortune of listening to. Our memory 
does not extend back so far as that of the ‘oldest inhabitant,” neither have 
we travelled “distant countries for to see,” but we are assured by those who 
have, that Castevtan will bear a comparison with any singer now in Eu- 
rope, and has been only excelled by Matinnan. We regret that indisposition 
prevented us from noticing this concert at length this week, as we intended to 
have done, but that our readers may learn something of her quality, we ex, 
tract a few from the many notices that have appeared in the daily papers. 

As this lady intends giving but one more concert before her departure for Eu- 
rope, we trust that those who pretend to avy appreciation of music will not 
neglect to hear her. An age may pass withovt another opportunity of listen 
ing to such @ voice or seeing such a woman. 

From the ‘‘ Express,” of Wednesday 

CastetLtan’s Concert. A Trivura.—We have vow got the true thing, 
and the lovers of music may cry content. So long as Caste!lan is in New York, 
criticism may lay down its pen, while eulogium chronicles the triumphs of this 
Queen of Song among vs. No need of saying she is far inferior to Malibran, 
or that she is by no means equal to Grisi. She is satisfactory, and must re- 
main so. Who thinks of stopping his ears when the mocking bird sings, ‘est 
he should be forced to acknowledge that it is almost as good a singer as that he 
used toown! We rest here ;—we have heard Castellan; if there be better 
singers, or singers who can do the things she did last night, any better than she 
did them, we are still content the others should believe it. We reserve our 
opinion until such time as we shal! have an opportunity of verifying or revers- 
ing it. At present, we stick to our faith in Castellan. 

Her concert at the Apollo Rooms, last night, was very numerously and very 
fashionably attended. Among the auditory we noted-almo-t the entire profes- 
sional force of the city. Besides Penson, and old father Heiarich, and Hill, and 
Kyle, and Marks, there were Mdmes. Sutton, Horn, Otto, and though last not 
least in our remembrance, the Calve: ea fellow pupil of Castellan at the Con- 
servatoire at Paris, and now an intimate friend, we learn, of the debutante. She 
seemed to be taking the deepest interest in the marked and complete success 
which the fair cantatrice was achieving. 

Mr. Timm presided at the piano with his usual accuracy and good taste. He 
opened the concert with a well performed introduction on that instrument. — 

Signor Paggi, unrivalled as a performer on the Oboe, played a ‘‘ Souvenir de 
Bellini,” being brilliant variations on one of the loveliest arias in * I\ Pirata,” 
and a delicate ‘* Elegie Chant,” by Ernst. Both gave the greatest satisfaction 
to the audience, who bestowed their applause most liberally upon the per- 
former. 

Signor Giampietro (Mad. Castella: Giampietro’s husband) sang an air from 
the * Lucia de Lammermoor,” of Donizetti. He also sustained the tenore in 
a duetto with her, from Bellini’s “ I! Pirata.” He has a good style, and is well 
taught, and evinces science, but his voice lacks sweetness, flexibility, and clear- 
ness. He will never be a popular concert singer here. In opera we can readily 
conceive he may succeed, by the aid of action, stage effect, and the orchestra ; 
but he was last night most useful, we must confess, as a foil to the resplendent 
beauty of his wife’s singing. 

Castellan is petite, young, and beautiful. Sie bas an exquisite form, an in- 
tellectual, speaking countenance, anda manuer most self-possessed, refined, and 
ladylike. She was received upon her entrance with the warmest greetings, 
which she gracefully acknowledged. She first sang the ** Aria Finale’’ in the 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” of Donizetti. “‘Ardon gi’ inunzi.” This is full of ar- 
tistical beauties, and is calculated to draw out the highest powers of the per- 
former, and it is uot too much to say that Castellan evolved them all in the 
most complete and trismphant manner. 

The favorite * Polacca” from Bellini's ‘ Puritani,” “ Son Vergin e Vezzo 
sa,” was also admirably executed, and the closing selection consisted of two 
of the most beautiful passages from the * Sonnambula” of Bellini, the last 
being the Rondo Finale, which is generally known to our audiences throvgh 
the English words, “* Ab! don’t mingle!” This was her crowning triumph. 
She took the house by storm, and they rose to her in a mass, as she sparkled 
through the brilliant roulades of that joyous air. Never yet has that well: 
known Finale been done in this city in eny thing like the measure of justice 
bestowed vpon it upon this occasion. It was all origina), yet all in perfect 
keeping : the performer and the composer were together, in one mind through- 
out, and the latter might be proud, indeed, were he yet on earth, of the tribute 
paid to his genius by such a sympathetic spirit as Castellan’s. 

This exquisite singer has a voice of wonderful fulness and power, in volume 
and in range. It seems capable of producing, or of being made to produce, 
any achievement of which the human voice, in its best organization, is capable. 
It has the merit of extreme flexibility, moreover, and is perfectly under the 
control of its owner, whose must arduous execution seems to occasion her no 
trouble, aor to produce in her the slightest fatigue. She sings as if, like a 
bird, when singing she were in her proper element, and was only breathing. 

To these qualities she adds the most unexceptionable taste. Perhaps the 
most natural criticism for one disposed to be critical to make, would be that 
she is too brilliant,—displays too much, in passages requiring more delicacy 
and tenderness in execution,—overloads too much with embellishment, and the 
like. But it must be remembered by such that Castellan sang but three songs 
last night, and these were selected as pieces calculated to show off her powers 
to the best advantage. In an opera, where all the varieties of sentiment, and 
feeling, and passion are called into play, it would be very different. The dell- 
cious manner in which Castellan gave that plaintive air, preceding the Finale, 
from the ** Sonnambula,” satisfied us that the singer was equally at home in the 
tender as in the triumphant, in the delicate as in the brilliant. 

Her sostenuto is remarkable : we have never heard great effects produced in 
this way than those which followed the wonderful displays of this faculty by 
Castellan. The note she dwelt on, as it swelled, like the breathing of the air 
upon the chords of a finely turned Eolian harp, was an exquisite iliustration of 
that expressive simile of Milton ; they were indeed, 


* in many a wandering bout, 
* Of linked sweetness, long drawn out.”’ 





The voice of Castellan has great compass. It is a powerful Soprano, with 
the capacity of a very low descent ; but its most marked quality ie the round, 
strong, firm power of its upper notes. She ascended, while singing in four fats, 
to E fiat, in alt.,—and produced thereon one of her most brilliant effects. 

_ Sach is Castellan, as she struck us upon this first and most flattering occa- 
sion of her introduction to a New York audience. But we must hear her again, 
and (a word in yourear, Mc. Niblo, or Mr. Simpson; ‘if you please,) if in an 
opera, well got up, 80 much the better. But ‘she nrust give us another such 
feast as that of last night, while the enthusiasm is on’—She need not fear that 
pes: abate,—for she is already a favorite, and New*Yorkers are renowned for 
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ye, we hear that the visit of Calve, last night, to the Apollo, is to 
- returned to night by Castellan, at Niblo’s, at whieh place the jones is to 
peat her beautiful performance of “ Angele,” in ‘The Biack Domino. ” 


: From the “ American.” 

Signore Castelian’s Concer: last night was in trutha magnificent triumph. 
pace “ — and with a voice, the sweetness and purity of which is only 
pss in Poy onay power and compass, she throws far into the shade 
Persani, © as ped { singing we have had here since the days of Malibran. 
qusty a Ps, of living artistes, she most resembles; and to say that in 

quality of voice Castellan surpasses Grisi, is but expressing what 





seemed to be last night the general opinion of an audience which, both | 
in puiat of numbers and musical know!edge we have never seen surpassed. 
Never have we seen such a reception, aud certainly never have our ears lis- 
tened to such strains before. Time and space both forbid us to-day from giving | 
any detailed account of what was aliogether one of the most successful Cop- | 
certs of the seasou ; an omission we regret the less, as we are promised a full- 
er notice from a scientific friend, whose opinion comes backed with the expe- | 
rience of some twenty or thirty years’ devoted cultivation of the science of | 
music. 
Signora Czsiellan, we hear, will give another concert next week, the last, 
probably, before her departure for Europe. Those who remember the Signo- 
rina, will not miss the chance of hearing her equal, if not her superior ! 

From the Commercial Advertiser. 

The New Prima Donna.—Madame Castellan electrified her audience last 
night—to borrow a term from the penny-a-liners—es well by the splendid quali- 
ty of her voice as by her perfect science and execution. The Southerners are 
right; we have had nothing to compare with her since Malibren departed from 
our land, to return no more. The musicians present were almost frantic with 
delight, and Mr. Timm was so amazed that he could scarcely go on with his 
accompaniment. 








From the “ Tribune.” 

Signora Castellan —Our musical public were completely taken by surprise 
at Mad. Castellan’s Concert, on Tuesday evening—as much and as delightfully 
astonished by her singing as by the almost miraculous performances of Mr. 
Wallace. 
could anticipate a display of musical talent so transcendent as that with which 
she made her first appearance before a New York audience. We have heard 
persons, in every way qualified to speas criticaily of her performance, declare 
that she ranks, in every respect, with Pedrotti, Grisi, and Mrs. Wood—ali of 
whom, in the judgment of many critics, she excels: and that many of her notes 
are almost identical with those of Malibran, whom she is said greatly to resem- 
ble, and bids fair fully to equal. Her voice is as remarkable for its uniformity 
and unfaltering sweetness, as for its power and compass. She unites perfectly, 
in @ manner as rare as it is wonderful, the highest and tinest soprano with the 
purest, softest contralto: and though her lowest tones and middle octave are 
remarkable for their sweetness and bell-]:ke clearness, it is in the upper octave 
running to notes rarely reached by the mort gifted singers, that her greatest tri- 
umph 1s achieved, and her power secms almost miraculous. As nearly as could 
be judged the compass of her voice extends to two octaves and four notes, while 
two octaves and stz notes were the extent of Malibran’s. The cognoscenti at 
her Concert were absolutely in raptures, and we have never heard applause 
more enthusiastic or deafening than that which greeted her singing. She is, 
we understand, a native of Lyons, and was a pupil of Bordogni and D'Amoreau 
Cinti. She has appeared as Prima Donna at the most celebrated Operas in 
Rome, Florence, Pavia, Milan, Venice, Mexico, and New Orleans—in all which 
cities she has received the most rapturous applause —She is yet very young, 
and is very beautiful, and bids fair to staud foremost among the great singers 
who have entranced the world. 

Mr. Timm preside at the piano, and though he played well, as he always 
dues, he seemed at times absolutely astonished from his propriety by the bril- 
liancy of her execution. Paggi played beautifully on the Oboe, though his ad- 
mirable performance was nearly lost beside the splendid singing of Castellan 
We understand the Signora will give another Concert in our city sometime next 
week, and it is intimated that it will be her Jast previous to her departure for 
Europe. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE—MRS. SIDDONS. 
There is, in a very spirited article in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, ucder 
the title of ** Memoirs of a Statesman,” some views respecting the power and 
dignity of the stage, which we transfer to our columns :— 


The stage is now almost undone. The absurd liberalism of the day has 
given every corner of London a theatre, and has degraded the character of the 
stage in all. By scattering the ability which still existe, it has stripped the 
great theatres uf the very means of representing dramatic excellence ; while, 
by adopting popular contrivances to obtain temporary success, they have driven 
away dramatic geoius in contempt or in despair, Our stage is now condemned 
to be fed like a felon from the dungeons, and, like a felon, to feel the stigma, 
in every morsel which it puis between its lips. It must stoop to French trivo- 
lity, or German extravagance, and be glad to exist upon either. Yet, why 
should not higher names come to its aid! Why should not the State relieve 
the difficulties of a great institution, which might be made to repay its assist- 
ance a thousand fold! Isthere nothing that could be withdrawn from the 
waste of our civil lists, or the pomp of public establishments, to re-unite, to 
purify, and even toexalt the stage! The people will have theatres. Good or 
evil, noble or degraded, the stage will be demanded by the people. Isit a 
thing indifferent to our rulers to supply them with this powerful and universal 
excitement in its highest degree of mora! influence, or in its lowest degree of 
impurity to bring before them, with all the attractions of the drama, the memo- 
ry of herves and sages, patriots and martyrs, or leave them to reke for the In. 
dulgence of eye and ear in the very kennels of crime! 

** They order those things better in France.” 

Unquestionably. The care of government there protects the national taste, 
and prevent the theatre from looking for subsistence to the history of the high 
way. ‘The vices which now haunt theatres are no more necessary to their na- 
ture, than to the senate orthe palace. Why should not the Stage interpose to 
prevent the sale of poison on the stage as in the streets?) Why shou'd it no 
offer prizes aud honors for the great tragedies and comedies, as soon as it would 
for a voyage to the Arctic or Antarctic! But 1s dramatic genius dead in Eng- 
land? What, in England! where uothing dies—where every faculty of the 
heart and understanding is in the wost perpetual activity—where the noblest 
impulses are perpetually pushing forward to the noblest euds—where human 
nature moves in all its vigor, from hour to hour, without disguise—where the 
whole anatomy of the moral frame 1s visible, and all its weakness, aud all its 
wonders are the daily spectacle of all mankind! 

Iu giving these opinions of the power of tue stage, need I guard them by say- 
ing, that | contemplate a higher spirit than the drama even of Shakspeare has 
ever displayed—one which, to the vigor of his characters, and the splendors of 
his poetry, should add a moral of which his time was scarcely conscious! My 
idea would approach more nearly the objects of the great Greek cramas, in 
which the first sympathies of the people were appealed to by the most power 
ful recollections of historic virtue, their national victories over the Persian, the 
lofty conceptions of their Olympus, the glories of their national power, and 
the prospects of their imperishable renown. I contemplate nothing of the 
weakness, locality, or license of our old drama. I think only of rich aud lofty 
combination of characters above the level of our time, thoughts belunging to 
that elevation, feelings more generous, vivid and majestic, and explois umting 
the soaring spirit of old romance with the sustaiwed strength of modern energy ; 
Greece in her brightest days of intellectual lustre, Rome in her most heroic 
days of patriotism, and England in those days which are yet to come, and 
whica shall fill up ber inheritance of glory. 

Then follows this fine extract concerning the great Siddons :— 

Siddons was then witching the world—witching, io its most solemn sense: 
for though her smile was exquisi-e, she might have sat forthe picture of a Sy. 
bil or a Pythoness. The stage had never seen her equal, and will probably ne- 
versee another so completely formed to command all its influences, Yet her 
beauty, her acting, even her movement, were characteristic, and their charac- 
ter was noble melancholy. I never saw so mournful a countenance combined 
with so much beauty. Her voice, though grand, was melancholy—her step, 
though superb, was melancholy ; her very smile was melancholy , and yet there 
was so much of living intellect in her expression, such vast variety of passion 
in her looks and gesture; she so deeply awoke the feelings, or so awfully im- 
pressed the mind ; thus it was impossible to escape the spell, while she moved 
upon the stage. 

In this language there is not the slightest exaggeration. I have seen the 
whole audience burst into tears at a single tone of ber voice. Her na:arai con- 
ception was so fine, that the merest commonplace often received a living spirit 
from he; lips. I have seen a single glance from her powerful eye hush an 
audience—I have seen her acting sometimes even startle and bewilder the act- 
ors beside her. There is perhaps a genius for every art, and hers was the ge-| 
nius uf the stage—a faculty of instant communication between the speaker and 
the hearer, some unaccountable sympathy, the power to create which belongs 
to but one in millioas, and which, where it exists, lifis its possessor to the 
height of the Art at once, and constitutes perfection. 

It may be presumed that I saw this extraurdinary being whenever it was pos- 
sible. But her chef-d'evre, in my eyes,was the ‘* wife of Macbeth.” Tue charac- 
ter seemed made fur her, by something of that instinct which in olden times 
combined the poet and the prophet im one. It hed the ardor and boldness 
mingled with the solemnity and mystery that belonged to the character of her 
beauty. 

PETES was hurried, as if she had but just glanced over the letter, and 
had been eager to escape from the crowd of attendants to reperuse it alone. 
She then read on in a strong calm voice, until she came to the passage which 
proved the preternatural character of the prediction. ‘ They nave more in 
them than morta! knowledge. When I burot with desire to question them fur- 
ther, they made themselves into air and—vanished.” As she was sbout to 
pronounce the last word, she paused, drew a short breath, her whole frame was 
disturbed, she threw her fine eyes upwards, and exclaimed *‘ Vanished!” with 








a wild force, which showd that the whole spirit of the temptation had sunk 


Being almost entirely unkvown here, though celebrated abroad, few 


- 





into her soul. The “ Hail, king that shall be!” was the winding y " a. 

spell. It was pronounced with the grandeur of one already in ie the 

Queen. . Pe 8 
Her solitary summons to her distant lord fo lowed, like an iayi:a: o1n— 


‘*Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits iato thine ear - 
And chastise with the valor of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee from tie golden ground.” 

The murder scene was the next triumph: her acting was that of a trius 
ant fiend. I mus: follow these recollections no further: bet the ne sa 
ble pieces of dumb show that perhaps ever was conceived, was her « B a 
scene.” That scene, from the terrible business on the stage —the entrancy 
Banquo’s ghost, the horrors of Macbeth, stricken in the moment of his te 
exultation, and the astonishment and alarm of the courtiers—is one of the a - 
thrilling and tumultuous. Yes Siddons, sitting at the extremity of the pe 
hall, rot having a syllable to utter, and simply occupied with courtesies on 
guests, made her silence so expressive, that she more than divided the inte ver 
with the powerful action going on in front. And when, at last, lel 
Macbeth’s terrors, stung by conscience, and alarmed at the result of an " 
breaking of the banquet with such rumors in their lips, she rushed towards h 
unhappy husband, and burst out with the words, still though but whispered - 
intensely poured into his passive ear— - - 

“Are you a man! 
This is the very painting of your fear! 
This is the air drawn dagger, which you seid, 
Led you to Duncan !— 
Why do you make such faces ! 
You look but on stool !"’ 


Iu those accents all else was forgotten. 
But her sleep-walking scene! When shall we see its “ second or its om 


lar?’ Nothing 20 solemn, nothing so awful, was ever seen upon the stage 
ge. 


When all's done, 


Yet it had one fault—it was too awful. She more resembled a Majestic shade 
rising from the tomb than a living woman, however disturbed by wild fear and 
lofty passion. It isaremarkabie instance of the genius of Shakespeare that 
he here found the means of giving a human interest to a being, whom he had al. 
most exalied to the “bad eminence” of a magnificent fiend. In this famoys 
soliloquy, the thoughts which once filled and fired have vanished. Ambition ha: 
died: remorse lives in its place. ‘The diadem has disappeared ; she thinks oy\y 
of the blood thet stains her forever. She is the queen no more, but an exrhays. 
ed and unhappy woman, worn down by the stings of conscience, and with he: 
frame dying by the disease of her soul. - 

But Siddons wanted the agitation, the drooping, the timidity. She looked , 
living statue. She spoke with the solemn tone of a voice fiom a shrine. She 
stood more the sepulchral avenger of regicide than the sufferer from its conyic- 
tions. Her grand voice, her fixed and marble countenance, and ker silent step, 
gave the impression of a supernatural being, the genius of an ancient oracle— 
a tremendous Nemesis. 

I have secu all the great tragedians of my day, but I have never seen »: 
equal to the sublime of this extraordinary actress. I have seen beauty, yout), 
touching sensibility, and powerful conception; but I never saw so complete ¢ 
union of them all—and that union was the sublime. Shakspeare must have had 
some such form before his mind's eye, while he was creating the wife of Mac. 
beth. Some magnificent and regal countenance, some movement of native me. 
jesty, some imaginary S.ddons. He could not have gone bevond the true. Sye 
was a living Melpomene. 

{We cherish among our early recollections very distinct impressions of thig 
great actress; and her grand, deep melancholy voice, her imperial presence and 


air of irresistible command in Lady Macbeth, or Queen Katharine—remaiy 


deeply engraven in our memory.] N. Y. American, 
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Tuts well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its presen: 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet o! 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
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eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Hon. Battie Peyron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick afer 
TRorYE’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENs, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; Engraved by Dicx ate 
Troys's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala. , Engraved by Dics 
after Troye’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KinxMay, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The property of Co). Wa. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dicx after 
Trovye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. ll. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by Ilinsutt 
woop after Troye’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrne ‘or Co 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Pierce M.Bur.er & Co., of Columbia, 8. C.; Painted by Troi! 
for Col. Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hiashe] wood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun Camrsewy, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prudhomme from the Original Picture, ia the Office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 4 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Waps Uampron, of S.C.; Painted by Trove expressly for Co! 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 
MONMOUTII ECLIPSE, 
Tue property of Bacon, PinvELL, BLaine & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by Dunst! 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PinpELL, Esq. 


GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTwEct & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpiné 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, oe 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Drex, after a painlims 
by Owings, now in the collection of Jun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portralt of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, ; 004 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Sy!phide ;’? Engraved by Hinshelwooe 

Ean a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 

itor. 

On commencing the present volume of the * Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th o 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

*: The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oi] by HENRY IN™A, Es 
how iu the Publisher’s possession at this office. 





In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of . 

. ° FASHION, after 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will heres!" 
be determined upon, 

The “ Spirit of the Times ’’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknov 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary 
ge into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 
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